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INTRODUCTION 


A COMPREHENSIVE accouni of the cultural 
achievements of Bengal throughout the ages is 
yet a desideratum in Indian historical literature, 
since whatever treatment of the subject is available 
relates mainly to the march of political events in 
the country, in which adequate attention is scarcely 
given to the other equally, if not more, important 
expressions of Bengal’s creative soul. It is unfor- 
tunate that many standard works on Indian history, 
too, should suffer fiom the same defect and be 
thereby responsible for spreading ideas about India 
which are largely inaccurate. That the spirit and 
forms of culture evolved in Bengal from very early 
times are not always properly appreciated is largely 
due to the paucity of authentic literature ivhich 
can be called history in the deeper and wider sense 
of the term, revealing every aspect, no less than 
the significance, of the movements that took place 
in the inner and outer life of the people inhabiting 
that ancient land and mothered by her as ‘the 
flesh of her flesh, the bone of her bone’. 

There is no doubt that lack of reliable 
materials has sometimes made the historian’s task 
apparently diflicult, but he has very little to say 
against the charge that he has seldom troubled to 
tap and explore and make proper and systematic 
use of the sources that are available in the 
traditions and customs, religious and spiritual 
practices, in literature and in the folk-forms of 
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culture, whose discoiery xvould require a great 
deal of patient and continued investigation. 

With the help of the glimpses so far afforded 
b> recent researches into the past of Bengal an 
attempt is made in these essays to give some idea 
oi the cultural fellowship that had started to grow 
in that country from \ ery early days and continued 
throughout her history expressing itself in new 
and varied forms. It is remarkable that foreign 
inv'asions and other adverse conditions have not 
always proved unfavourable to the development 
in Bengal of a feeling of cultural confraternity 
among her different sects and communities through 
contacts mainly in the sphere of religion in which 
they seem to be so divergent to-day. Even if it be 
conceded that this feeling was only a beginning in 
its earlier phases, it must be admitted that it was 
a great beginning, not always the result of any 
conscious effort, but a free natural growth fostered 
by all the wealth of the Bengali heart. 

Indeed, an inclination to join with others for 
the attainment of a common end is ingrained in 
the racial being of Bengal. And nowhere is it 
more marked than in her efforts to give form to 
her ideals in the domain of her spiritual culture . 
for, in her great days religion was to her not so 
much a body of rituals as a cult of inner practice, 
a way to regeneration into higher states. It is 
because of these tendencies of her soul that Bengal 
along with the rest of India, has been able to stand 
through the ages in order to fulfil her destiny in 
a greater future. 

In a deeper sense the cultural fellowship of 
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INTRODUCriON 


Bengal is an ever-enlarging process of her cultural 
evolution. When sufficient light will be thrown 
on her early history, it will be found that a supine 
self-forgetful people inhabits that country to-day, 
innocent of a knowledge of its great past, of the 
romantic story of how its forebears had been 
lielping all along through hex varied religious and 
social endeavours to lay the foundation of a 
marvellous synthetic culture that might seem to 
be the goal towards which Bengal has been moving 
from the very dawn of hex histoiy. And her 
achievements in the recent past indicate the 
progress she has made in her path towaxds that 
'goal. 

Some of the facts and events showing the 
growth of Bengal’s cultural fellowship from the 
early times to the piesent day are recounted in 
this brief survey intended for the general reader. 




THE CULTS OF BENGAL 


The Basis of Her Fellowship 

It is generally held that her late Hinduisarion 
is one of the chief reasons why Bengal has been 
able to acquire traits tliat distinguish her from 
the rest of India, giving her a stamp of indivi- 
duality. Not a little of this, however, she owes to 
her love of freedom in the body politic. No doubt 
she cherished this love in common tvith many 
other States and kingdoms into which northein 
India of old was divided. But witat marks her out’ 
is her genius to make bold experiments tvhich she 
has been carrying on for centuries towards the 
building up of a synthetic culture. And among 
these the most remarkable have been her 
inward adventures which have resulted in 
the evolution of a number of esoteric cults of 
spiritual humanism which are peculiar to her 
spirit, and which attest her passion to discover 
the secret of life so that it might unfold itself as 
a field of mystical experiences whose flowering 
would lift the seeker into higher realisations. It 
is while engaged in these deeper quests that the 
seekers of Bengal were vouchsafed the vision of 
the truth of humanity and of its essential oneness 
in the world of the Spirit. They, therefore, felt 
urged from within to give more impoi tance to the 
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collective aspect u£ tlic spiritual life so that the 
progress tOAvards the goal might also be a uniform 
'.social growth in the community life of the people. 

‘ The early schools of Upanishadic mysticism, 
the Tantric Chakras, the Buddhist Sanghas, the 
Vaishnavitc Goshthis, and other similar cu'cles 
or orders in Bengal were not bound by 
any rigid rules witli regard to the admission 
of new entrants. Caste, creed, or birth was 
not to them the criterion of judging a man’s 
spiritual seeking. They, therefore, each in its 
day, were open to all, the low as well as the high, 
the neophyte as well as the advanced, and their 
teachers were eager to help the true aspirant, the 
aim always being to spread the doctrines of their 
respective .schools. Thus these centres of inner 
culture developed into meeting-places of men and 
women of all denominations who by their alle- 
giance to a common ideal were united into a kind 
of spiritual brotherhood, svhich was almost a 
marvel in human relations, although its purity. 
c.spccially where oppo,sitc sexes came into contact, 
could not, for obvious reasons, be maintained all 
through. It is true that these cults of Bengal had 
each its secret conclase, but its object was to 
preserve the basic truth — the seed Mantra — of its 
respective discipline, and that as nothing more 
than a nucleus round which the order would 
grotv draw'ing its inspiration from it. They were 
not like the similar institutions of orthodox 
Hinduism running along parochial grooves. 
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to which admission was secured by birth or pedi- 
^ee. It is not yet known what exactly was the 
extent of success that each of these schools 
achiet'ed, but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
they effected a w'onderful fusion of many castes 
and communities which per ie might be taken as 
an important factor in the social and cultural 
progress of the people.. 

An abundance of emotion is a distinctive 
characteristic of Bengal. It has given her an un- 
bounded ardour and warmth of the heart, an 
impassioned longing for the comradeship of others, 
not only in her cultural pursuits but also in her 
search for the ultimate truths of life. It is this 
emotional bent that has helped Bengal to develop 
a catholic outlook and inspired to a great 
extent her efforts to bring together men of all 
■castes, creeds, and races under the banner of one 
religion, the religion of love, which is a true 
Dharma of her soul. And if to its excess might 
be traced one of the causes that were responsible 
for her failure to achieve all the high aims of her 
religious movements, it has to be acknowledged 
as having given Bengal that readiness and 
enthusiasm with which she broke into those move- 
ments and thereby promoted fellowship of a 
unique kind. i 

Mothered by her rivers, enriched by Nature 
with her boundless gifts, Bengal knows nothing so 
utterly as the infinite Mother in things. And it 
is to this cult of her soul, more than to anything 
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else, tijal Bengal owes her almost inexhaustible 
creative energy whose glorious expressions illumine 
the pages of her history. Due to the vandalism 
of man and the ra\ages of time no less than those of 
the very rivers which are her chief source of 
sustenance, Bengal has lost much of her achieve- 
ments in the past. And she has very little of 
them even in her memor)'. This might be a 
reason why tradition has never had any firm hold 
■ on her. Freedom to grow in her otvn way has 
ever been the insistent demand of her soul, so 
much so that she has developed a kind of reckless 
abandon that impels her to venture into the un- 
explored, to set out for the unknown. She is ever 
wide in her heart, ever open in her mind, 
freely receiving inspiration from others and mak- 
ing it her own by giving it a new turn. Thus 
whatever she evolves or creates always bears the 
stamp of her distinctive genius. And of these 
creations the most important to her evolution are 
those in the world of the spirit, through which 
Bengal in the past laid the foundation of her cul- 
. tural fellowship. 

The Chhdndogya Upanishad speaks of a 
higher knowledge which was the exclusive posses- 
sion of the Kshatriyas. It was frqm the Kshatriyas 
that the Brahmins obtained this knowledge. They 
taught the supreme necessity of self-culture even 
to the Brahmins. This esoteric philosophy had its. 
origin in Mithila: it spread to Magadha but 
achieved a fuller development in Anga and Vanga 
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{Bengal). Thus the early Kshatriya mystics of 
Bengal were among the pioneers in evolving a 
new form of inner culture from the teachings of 
the Upanishads, and their success in that direction 
has yet to be properly assessed as one of the 
remarkable contributions of ancient Bengal in the 
d.omain of Indian thought. The object of this 
intrinsic spiritual endeavour was the truth that is 
realised in the soul and not mere knowledge that 
is acquired by the intellect for its own sake. Yet 
knowledge was not ignored, but was culti- 
vated by them so that the mind might grow into 
an instrument of intuition, just as the emotions 
were heightened by them into intense aspiration 
that was at the back of all their inward seeking,* 
It is said that the cult of Bhakti, which 
thrives well in emotional natures, had been pre- 
valent in India even in prehistoric times. That 
it was there at the time of the early Aryans is 
■suggested by the Vedic hymns and the invocations 
addressed to various gods. But it took a more 
■definite form in the later Upanishads in which 
was developed out of the Pranava ('Om’) the 
philosophy of the Pancha-upasani, or fivefold 
worship, viz., the worship of Shiva, Devi, Sun, 
Canesha, and Vishnu. These cults, based on 
-devotion, began to spread all over India, and 
helped in absorbing into the Aryan fold new 
communities of men, the ‘non-Vedic hordes and 
races’, who Averc seen in India after the Kuru- 
kshetra War. The Vedic orthodoxy, confined 
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within its religious formalism and social exclusive- 
ness, was not only unequal to the task but was 
positively against (he movement initiated by the 
liberal exponents of these schools with the object, 
among others, of quickening the procecss of 
Ar^anisation that had begun long ago but could 
not make much progress owing to the obscurati- 
■^tism of the Vedic priests. The origin of the 
Tantras is traced to this fitefold worship. Bengal, 
emotional by nature, felt an instinctive leaning 
towards Tantric SadhanS. And she gave her whole 
soul to it so as to be able soon to make an 
important contribution to the formulation of its 
doctrines, the worship of Shakti therein having 
appealed to her more than the other forms. 
Tantricism in Bengal, therefore, emphasires a 
whole-hearted consecration to Mahimaya as a 
fundamental principle of its practice. It is well 
known that over her long past Bengal has been a 
recognized seat of Tantric culture, and she is so 
deeply imbued with its spirit that she may be 
said to have received from it the very core of 
her spiritual being. For w'hatever migiK be her 
religious aspirations, in her inmost soul Bengal 
knows only one truth, the truth of the Supreme 
Shakti. But the Shakti does not awake in Her 
human vehicle unless and until its inmost heart, 
the centre of psychic emotions, opens to Hei 
. I.ight. 

It is held that the Mahayana Buddhism as 
ptexalent in Bengal tvas largely derhed from the 
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Bengal school of Tantricism hi which kiunvleclgt- 
blended with devotion into a nondcrful 
system of inner discipline that rose to heights 
scarcely attained by any other spiritual effort of 
mankind. Similarly, her devotional nature is one 
of the reasons why Bengal welcomed W'ith all her 
heart the Mahayana form of Buddhism ivhich 
upheld Bhakti and allowed the adoration of the 
personality of the Tathagata and larious gods and 
goddesses. Bengal felt no attiaction foi the 
Hinayana, the orthodox path, which forbade 
these, and encouraged only an ethical idealism and 
ascetic denial of life. In the Mahayana path devo- 
tion and knowledge coalesced to make of it that 
popular religious cult which flourished so reraaik- 
ably in the soil of Bengal owing mainly to its 
being fertilized by a flood of emotion. Yet there" 
is much truth in the view^ that an exccssise play 
of emotions was to a certain extent responsible* 
for the corruptions that crept into both Taniri-"* 
cism and Buddhism. In their raw and un- 
regenerate state, human emotions arc cither the 
splash and spatter of desires and passions that rage 
in the lower vital or a mere surface stir worked up 
by the mind in an access of sloppy sentimentality. 
When the emotional being is agitated, the intelli- 
gence gets clouded and the vital turbidity surges 
up and swamps the whole consciousness. The 
inevitable result is a lapse from true knowledge 
into an erotic or neurotic morbidity and a disinte- 
grating excess. Thus fell Vaishnavism from the 
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purity of psychic emotions with which it had 
started, and it was also one of the contributoi'y — 
though not the main — causes of the deterioration 
of Tantricism» 

^In their later developments, comprising 
various sectarian schools, the high idealism of 
Tantricism and Buddhism was lost sight of, and 
a gravitation was perceptible in their followers 
towards vital and, therefore, unspiritual pulls, 
which betrayed them into the obscurity of dark 
practices, the perversions of the vital-emotional 
nature of man. Almost for the same reason 
Vaishnavism, too, had to remain far from a com- 
plete realisation of its gi'eat ideal of spiritual 
humanism, which also figured, but more pro- 
minently, as the professed aim of the Tantric 
* and Mahayanist cults evolved in Bengal. Once in 
her history, however, more notably than on any 
other occasion, Bengal seemed to have realised 
that emotion, to be wholly effective, must be 
steadied and disciplined by knowledge and 
steeped in the psychic aroma. But the expected 
result did not come from this attempt that she 
made by an exclusive exercise of her mind to 
rationalise the speculations of her peculiar ideal- 
ism, A system of logic she was no doubt able to 
build up and a great school of philosophy of all- 
India fame; but an inordinate emphasis on intel- 
lect tended to dry up her heart and wither the 
natural springs of her emotional being. Happily, 
however, this was confined to the upper classes and 
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th.e intellectuals-; and vvhen, p«u,tl> ai» a teat non 
to it, the tides of Vaishnavism began to sneep the 
country from end to end and even be>oml its 
borders, Bengal rediscoveivd her soul and te- 
■opened her heart. Thus it is emotion again that 
largely enabled her to respond to the tall nf 
Sri Chaitanya and rekindle the sacred llanre of 
Bhakti in her heart.- 

The \ariety of hci religious adsentuies 
should not be understood to mean that Bengal 
had no fixed ideal to achicxe, no one end to pur- 
sue. Hindu sadhana is based on the idea tlrat 
though each man has, according to his nature, his 
own individual line of spiritual development, yet 
for the supreme perfectioir of whicli he is capable 
he will have to rise to a higher consciousness in 
which he will see the essential oneness of all the 
•different ways of approaching the Divine, realising 
at the same time that though each has an end to 
fulfil, it is all towards the growth of the whole 
human nature into dirinc perfection. 

That is why a successive pursuit of all these 
paths or a synthesis of their essentials in an all- 
englobing Yoga imposes itself upon the seeker of 
an int^ral realisation. But as the former is irot 
practicable iri the short life and in the defective 
frame of the individual being, it tended io 
become a real phenomenon in the long and 
vigorous life of Bengal’s collective bciirg rvhich 
may be said to have gone successively through all 
these ways of discipline in different epochs of its 
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the intellectuals ; and when, partly as a reaction 
to it, the tides of Vaishnavisin began to sweep the 
country from end to end and even beyond its 
borders, Bengal rediscovered her soul and ic- 
opened her heart. Thus it is emotion again that 
largely enabled her to lespond to the call of 
5ri Chaitan}a and rekindle the sacred flame of 
Bhakri in her heart.* 

The variety ol her religious adventures 
should not be understood to mean that Bengal 
had no fixed ideal to achieve, no one end to pur- 
sue. Hindu sadhana is based on the idea that 
though each man has, according to his nattnc, his 
own individual line of spiritual development, yet 
for the supreme perfection of which he is capable 
he will have to rise to a higher consciousness in 
which he will see the essential oneness of all the 
different ways of approaching the Divine, realising 
at the same time that though each has an end to 
fulfil, it is all towards the growth of the whole 
human nature into divine perfection. 

That is why a successive pursuit of all these 
paths or a synthesis of their essentials in an all- 
englobing Yoga imposes itself upon the .scekei of 
an integral realisation. But as the former is not 
practicable in the short life and in the defective 
frame of the individual being, it tended to 
become a real phenomenon in the long and 
vigorous life of Bengal’s collective being which 
may be said to have gone successively through all 
.these ways of discipline in different epochs of its 
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history in. order, it would seem, to achieve the 
fullness of its spiritual experience, and thereby 
grow in its readiness to blossom forth into a more 
perfect perfection, a freer freedom, and above all, 
into that sublimer harmony of the future, which 
is the one solution of the problems that afflict 
mankind to-day. Thus while a Vedantic zeal for 
knowledge kindled by the passion of devo- 
tion runs through them all like a golden 
thread, all these paths, each representing an up- 
surge of human nature, combined to create the 
Bengal that, in her spiritual life, she is 
to-day. Vedanta opened her spirit to the Supreme 
Reality. Through Tantricism, a more practical 
form of Vedanta, .she endeavoured to flower in all 
the members of her being by receiving into them 
the Light of the Supreme Shakli. Buddhism, a 
restatemeiK of the Vedanta in more particular 
terms of the mind, nourished and provided a 
tvider scope for the fruition of her ethical nature. 
The culture of the Nyaja logic drilled her 
intellect into a rationalistic exactitude. In 
Vaishnavism — ^whose founder is claimed by the 
Bengal Vaishnavas as the one real exponent of the 
Vedanta — and in the cults derived from it, she 
poured out her whole heart with all the force of 
her life whose sublimation she attempted in a 
manner at once striking and singular! 

These great successes apart, her failures, too, 
are not without their meaning: since they are not 
merely warnings against the repetition of the 
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wrong steps but they also add to the coloui and 
richness of her experiences on which the futuie 
will be built. 

’Bengal, as we know, did not i eject htc and 
its values as illusion. Rather, she tried along the 
above ways — each in its day a great unit)- 
ing force — to discorer their secret signihcancc, 
accepting life as a field of spiritual unfolding 
with the result that an abundance ol creative 
energy t\as released And impelled by it, she took 
to those corporate activities that throughout her 
history hare giren their unfailing impetus to th^ 
growth in her collective life of a unique form of 
cultural fellorvship through which Bengal became 
one, and rcalired her oneness with others, with 
all, with the whole oi India, and even with 
countries outside her, opening thereby into thfr 
vision of that harmony, her supreme ideal, that 
came more clearly to the seeing intuition of her 
religious consciousness and towards which the sodL 
of Bengal through all its expressions seemed tO; 
har c been moving from ages past, as if willed b|r- 
the Dispenser of her destiny'^ 
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It is not true that Bengal in her past was 
'nonconformist’ or that she chose to live and 
grow in isolation. The sons of Bengal started 
from very early times to go out of their country 
on travels and adventures, on cultural and 
colonising missions, to various parts of India and 
even to countries far beyond her geographical 
boundaries. And it was through these activities 
that Bengal was able to enlarge the sphere of her 
cultural fellowship, the story of which has yet to 
be fully unravelled. Even as we have it now, it 
is too long for the space that the present occasion 
can provide. A bare outline of it is, therefore, 
attempted here giving a few of its more important 
facts and events as well as a short account of the 
work of such personalities as have played a more 
prominent part in building up the cultural 
fellowship of Bengal in India and abroad. 

The rulers of ancient Bengal used to pro- 
claim their paramount authority by assuming the 
title of Panchagaudeshiiara, the emperor of the 
five Gaudas (Bengals) which extended over almost 
the tvhole of northern India, showing the vastness 
of their political influence in the India of old. 
In their great days the Pala kings of Bengal ruled 
an empire comprising almost the whole of 
northern India. A copper-plate inscription, found 
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in Monghyr, sa^s that De\apala. a son of the 
famous Pala king Dhaimapala, annexed the 
Pandya ’ kingdom of the extfeme south and 
extended his dominion up to Rameswai'am. In 
the Punjab, the ruling families of the small states, 
Suket, Keonthal, Kasluwar and Mandi, owe their 
genealogical origin to the ‘Rajas of Gauda’ in 
Bengal. The Udichya Brahmins of Gujarat, the 
Gauda Brahmins of the United Provinces and 
Central India, the Gauda Brahmins of the South 
Konkan and Kanada speaking a dialect (Konkani) 
that in many respects resembles the Bengali 
language, are descendants of the Bengalis who had 
migrated to those regions in da)s long gone by. 

In the middle of the ninth century' A.D. 
Avighnakara, an inhabitant of Gauda, went and 
settled in Krishnagiri (modem Kanheri in tlie 
Bombay Presidenc)') and exca^ated in the hill 
there a great monaster) for the residence of the 
monks. Ishatishha was anotlier Brahmin of 
Gauda who became the chief of the well-known 
Shaiva monastery in Vodamayuta (modern Badaun 
in the United Provinces). A Bengali, named 
Shaktiswami, became the minister of Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir during the eighth century. Some of 
his descendants were reputed men of letters. 
Lakshmidhara, a well-known poet of Bengal, was 
a court-poet of the Paramara king Bhoja of 
Malava in the eleventh century. Halayudha is 
the name of another Bengali poet who settled in 
Malava and whose verses are found engraved in 
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the temple o£ Ainareswara in Mandhata in the 
Nimar district o£ the Central Provinces. Yet 
another poet 1‘rora Bengal who settled in the same 
countrj' was Madana. He rose to the position of 
the precepter of the Paramara king Arjunavarman 
of the thirteenth centur}'. Abliayakaragupta of 
^iauda tvas the head of the Mahayana sect in the 
Odantapuri monastery tvhich accommodated three 
thousand monks. He was a reputed writer of 
books on Tantric Buddhism and translated into 
Tibetan many authoritative works on the same 
subject. He is even to-day most highly esteemed 
in Tibet, being worshipped as one of the Lamas 
possessing royal dignities. 

The origin of the Cheras of south India has 
been traced to a tribe of Naga-worshippers that 
migrated from Bengal. The old Tamil literature 
contains significant references to the close connec- 
tion that once existed between the peoples of the 
South, speaking the Dravidian languages, and the 
people of Bengal. Umapatideva, a great Shaiva 
teacher of Bengal of the twelfth century, -went 
and settled in the Chola country and there 
acquired renown for his supernatural powers. It 
is said that once by worshipping Shiva for twenty- 
eight days he saved the Chola country from the 
invasion of a Sinhalese army. Visveswara- 
shambhu. another Shaiva teacher of Bengal of the 
thirteenth century, was the chief teacher of the 
famous Goloki monastery' near Jubbulpore in the 
Central ProA inces. He was a famous Vedic scholar. 
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The Chola and Malaga kings were his disciples, as 
also the Kakatiya king Ganapati of ^Varangal and 
a kii^ of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tripuri. He 
lived for many years in the court of Ganapati Avho 
is said to have been Ins spiritual son. He built 
a temple, a monasteiy. a (ollege, a choultty foi 
distribution ol food, a maternity home and a 
hospital, in the \illages on the banks of the 
Krishna which he had leccited as gift from 
Ganapati. He provided lor their maintenance 
and himself drew uyi a course of studies for the 
college covering all branches of Hindu learning. 
He also built several other temples and monas- 
teries in the Deccan. Chandragomin, the founder 
of the Chandra school of Sanskrit giammar, was 
a Kshatriya of Varendra (north Bengal). He went 
to Ceylon and south India, in both of which he 
was highly honoured for his great scholarship. 
Ramachandra Kavibharati, a versatile genius of 
Bengal, went to Ceylon during the reign of 
Parakramabahu II in the ihhtcenth century. 
There he embraced Buddhism and wrote a 
number of books for which the king conferred 
on him the title of Baiiddhagamachakravarti. 
Incidentally, this exodus of Brahmins from Bengal 
began long ago, but it was occasioned in a later 
period, once by the rapid rise and popularity of 
of Buddhism which weakened the Brahmin’s 
influence, and in another instance, by the Muslim 
invasion of Bengal which gave a ludc shaking to 
the country. 
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The maritime activity of Bengal had of 
course its glorious da>s when in the fourth 
century B.C. Vijayasinha, an enterprising prince 
of Bengal, sailed over the rough waters of the Bay 
and built up a colony in Ceylon whose old name 
'Sinhal' is derived from his name. Linguistic 
and other cultural affinities that still exist bettveen 
the pre.sent Bcngaiec.s and the .Sinhalese are clear 
enough in pointing to this ancient bond. Bengal 
scholars, artists, inissionariecs. and colonisers 
crossed the seas in their stately ships and spread 
the cultural ideals of their motherland in dis- 
tant countries. The relics and antiquities un- 
earthed in Java, Bali, Cambodia, and Siam bear 
unmistakable evidence of the stamp on them of 
the art and culture that these heroic ambassadors 
of Bengal carried to those far-away regions. An 
inscription in Java mentions that Kumaraghosha, 
tlx; preceptor of the Shailendra emperors of Java, 
was an inhabitant of Gauda. The intimate inter- 
ccHirsc bettveen the Pala and the Shailendra king- 
doms explains the great influence exercised by the 
Pala art upon that of Java. Another evidence of 
tlic close contact between Java and Bengal is the 
affinity between the scripts used on certain 
Ja\anesc sculptures and the proto-Bengali alpha- 
bet. This contact continued till at least the 
fourteenth century A.D. The temple of Boro- 
Budur, that grand epic of architecture, is the 
creation of builders from Bengal and Orissa. 
.Many of its designs and sculptures are only adapta- 
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tions from those of the Paharpur monastery in 
north Bengal which preceded Boro-Budur by at 
least a centur) and a half. Bengalees formed a 
large percentage of the Bhikshus who, about a 
thousand, resided in Siivijaya, modem Sumatra, 
then (early eleventh century) a famous centre ol 
Buddhist learning. Srijnan Dipankar, the re- 
nowned Buddhist scholar and saint of Bengal, w'ho 
ivas in charge of the Unheisity of Vikramshila, 
visited Srivijaya and was so impressed by it that 
he declared it as the headquaiters of Buddhism in 
the East. History records in glowing terms the 
story of how Dipankar, regardless of his poor 
health, undertook the perilous journey to Tibet 
at the request of its king and founded there a 
school of Tantric Buddhism. Eten to-day in man) 
monasteries of Tibet Dipankar is worshipped as 
next to the Buddha. But Dipankar had been pre- 
ceded by other Bengali scholars among whom the 
names may be mentioned of Shantarakshita and 
Padmasambhava who had together visited Tibet in 
the eighth century and helped in spreading the 
doctrines of Buddhism there. They both belonged 
to the University of Nalanda. Shantarakshita w'as a 
distinguished philosopher, a logician and an autho- 
rity on Tantric Buddhism. He also visited Nepal. 
Padmasambhava was a professor of the Tantras at 
Nalanda. He is still honoured in Tibet as the 
founder of Lamaism, the most important religious 
institution of that country. 

Bengal had her share in the propagation not 
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only of Buddhism, but also of such sectarian 
cults of Hinduism as Shaitism and Vaishna^ism. 
Many temples and monasteries belonging to these 
creeds at Prome, Thaton, and Taqang, in 
Burma, are believed to be the work of Bengali 
architects. Nor was Bengal unrepresented in 
the cultural missions that W’ent to China from 
India, The old paintings in the caves called Tzu- 
hsia Tung near Nanking and in the famous 
Pagoda in Kai-fong, in China, depict figures of 
Indian scholars looking and dressed exactly like 
Bengali Brahmins, and of religious musical 
gatherings ivhich resemble in every way the 
Sankirtana singers of Bengal. The eminent 
artist, Nandalal Bose who sisited these temples, is 
of opinion that these pictures are without doubt 
those of Bengalees. Inscriptions, including those 
of Tantric mantiams in Bengali letteis in a temple 
in Peking called VVu Ta-ssu, i.e., roofed over by a 
group of five spires, tvhich is built almost in the 
famous Pancharatna (five jewels, i.e., five spires) 
style of Bengal, are along with the above paint- 
ings tangible proofs of Bengal’s influence in 
China. Bengali authorship has been discovered 
of many of the Sanskrit texts on Tantric Bud- 
dhism and Buddhist logic which are now available 
in Chinese and Tibetan versions in China and 
Tibet, the originals having been lost in their 
homeland. Inspiration from Bengal is traced in 
many of the old sculptures and paintings of Bud- 
dhist and Brahminical deities, as well as in certain 
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inscriptions in Bengali characters in the temples 
at Nara and Horiyuji in Japan. But more 
interesting is the fact that even to-day the Bud- 
dhist priests of the Horiyuji temple write their 
scriptures not in Sino-Japanese pictorial letters 
but in those that were prevalent in Bengal during 
the Pala-Sena period. The art of Bengal exercised 
a lasting influence on the art of Nepal, Burma, 
.and Ceylon. The style of painting, developed in 
Bengal, has been discerned in the art of 
Ajanta, Bagh, and the Kangra valley. The 
two Bengali masters, Dhiman and Vitpala (ninth 
century), were the founders of a great school of 
painting of an all-India fame whose influence 
travelled to Nepal, China, and Japan. Bengal was 
also a great creative centre of architecture. The 
styles of the roofs and gables sculptured at Bharut 
and Sanchi and painted at Ajanta were originally 
evolved in Bengal out of the old tradition of 
bamboo construction peculiar to that country. 
Many of the constructive forms used at Cauda came 
to predominate even in the more recent Mogul 
architecture of Fatehpur-Sikri, Agra, and Delhi. 
The bent cornices and curvilinear roofs of Gauda, 
derived from the bamboo construction of old 
Bengal, are seen in many edifices built by the 
Moguls and the Rajputs. Influence of Bengal can 
likewise be traced both in the theme and techni- 
que of the Kangra portraits. 

The Universities of Nalanda, Vikram.shila, 
and Odantapuri, situated on the frontiers of old 
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Bengal, were the far-famed centres of learning 
i\'hcrc the scholars of Bengal came in contact with 
those from different parts of India. The Pala 
kings of Bengal extended their high patronage 
to all of them, as also to the large number of 
Buddhist monasteries in Bengal where the various 
schools of Buddhist thought were represented by 
learned Bhikshus engaged in the joint study and 
research of their respective philosophies, an 
intellectual biotherhood of a very high order. 
Vikramshila dei’eloped out of one such monas- 
tery, founded by the great Pala king Dharmapala. 
It was known as a Rojal University, its titles 
being bcstoivcd by kings 'who presided over 
its coniocations. Its special subject of study was 
the Tantras and the Tantric cults in which Bud- 
dhism in Bengal found its new forms. Vikram- 
shila made a great contribution in the exposition 
of Tantric thought which helped forward the 
s)nlhetlc fusion of Hinduism and Buddhism. The 
University of Odantapuri was likewise evolved 
in another monastery of which Gopala, the first 
of the Pala kings, was the founder. Ramapala 
founded the noted centre of learning, called 
Jagaddalvihar. Vallabhi was another such uni- 
versity in Bengal which has not yet been located- 
But the greatest of them all was the inter- 
national University of Nalanda. It was by far the 
largest centre of learning in the contemporary 
world to which scholars of different castes, creeds, 
-and races hailing not only from the farthest ends 
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>of India such as Kashmir, Peshawar, Gonjecvaram 
and Samatata but also from countries far beyond, 
from China, Japan, Korea, Java, Sumatra, Tibet, 
Mongolia and Bokhara, flocked for carrying on 
advanced studies in the \arious branches of knots - 
ledge, both Brahminical and Buddhistic. Tlie 
University had a predominating Bengali element 
in its population of 10,000, of tvhom 8,500 
were alumni, and 1,510 tverc faculty mem- 
bers. It was famous for the freedom it encouraged 
in education, for the wide calholicit) of its method 
and for the unhersal character of its curriculum. 
Through its discussions, its debates and its con- 
ferences, according to the old Indian tradition, 
Nalanda was surely helping to forge its varied 
elements into the unity of a superb intellectual 
fellowship, in which the wide sariety of subjects 
taught was a remarkable feature. The curricu- 
lum included all the various systems of thought. 
Brahminical as well as Buddhistic, in spite of the 
fact that Nalanda was reputed as a centre of 
Mahayanist studies. The Vedas, tiic Upanishads, 
works of different philosophical .systems as 
Samkhya, Vaisheshika, Nyaya, were studied and 
taught there as also the arts and sciences of the 
Hindus. The various schools of Buddhism were 
represented by their eminent exponents and 
•earnest learners. People belonging to almost all 
the sects and creeds of the time shared a common 
•cultural life in Nalanda, a cosmopolitan univer- 
sity in the true sense of the term. No wonder 
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that it should have fostered a spirit of creative 
fellowship among the Aast number of its mem- 
bers. The Pala kings were all of them ardent 
patrons of Nalanda. And the most liberal support 
and encouragement that it e\er received was from- 
Dharmapala in whose time the University reached 
rlie height of its glory. But it had, too, a glorious 
period about a century before when the eminent 
Bengali scholar Shilabhadra was its distinguished 
C-hancellor. It was with him that the renowned 
C.hinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, came to study the 
Yoga philosophy at Nalanda. Thus the kings, 
and scholars of Bengal had their full share to- 
•wards the building up of this University which- 
•was only another name for an intellectual brother- 
hood of a splendid type. 

It may be noted that most of the.se Univer- 
sities — particular!) Nalanda and Vikramshila in 
I he tenth and eleventh centuries — specialised in 
the study and exposition of the Taniras and 
helped to transmit their lore to scholars and 
seekers from ^arious lands. And it is well- 
known that Bengal developed the philosophy and 
practice of the Tantras in her own ivay as the very 
cult of her soul. 

There is ample evidence that Bengal had! 
actively continued in this spirit till early in the 
thirteenth century, when the Muslim iconoclasts 
destroyed these abodes of learning. But it 
cannot be said that the spirit vanished completely 
from her later educational ventures, though its 
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external nianiftDtaiion on a Luge scale ivus not 
possible undt’i conditions nhkh i\eie no 
longer fa\ourable W’hat actualh happened 
was tliat the cenltal \asmess of the eailier inslitu- 
lions was foi ob\ioiis leasons leplared bv a laige 
number of deceutiali/cd toh oi scliools ol Saiiskiil 
learning in sequcstcied \illages far awa^ lioiii ilit* 
urban centies of political tin moil. These- sc.hooIs 
made distinctl) oiiginal lontiibutious towaids the 
enrichment of Indian thought, although they wcie 
devoted to an exclusive suich of the speculative 
aspects of Brahmiiiical culture. For, Buddliism 
came within their discussions onh when 
they had had to ciiticise it for establishing the 
Brahminical standpoint. It was a peiiod of" 
decline for Buddhist cultiue which was biought 
about, first, by the destiuction of the iiniveisities 
and monasteries imohing the death of a Lngi. 
number of Buddhist >cholais, and bv ihe exodus of 
a large number of them fioin Bengal; .sccondh, bv 
the revival oi Hindu cultuic under the panoiiagc 
of the Sena kings in the twcllth c'entmv : and 
lastly, by the gradual assitnilalion of Baddlnsm 
into the main body ol llituhiisiu. It inav, how' 
ever, be mentioned that the exponndds of the 
neo-Nyaya philosophv of Bengal followed the 
dialectics of Buddhist logic, though tmwitcie in 
their literature so far available any acknowledg- 
ment of it is to be lound. But the toh of Bengal, 
however humble in comiiatison with the great 
centres of Buddhist cultuie, did, all the same, keep 
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ali\e the ancient spirit of fellowship through the 
common corporate life of learning. And of them 
I he most notable ’i\as the one founded by Raghu- 
nath Shiromoni (sixteenth tcntur\?) at Navadwip, 
for many centiuies one of the greatest seats of 
Jianskrit learning in all India, ishcre scholars from 
^ariolls far-off parts of the country, the Punjab and 
Kanauj in the north and Tamil-land in the south, 
used to congregate for .studsing the N^aya philo- 
soph\ of which Raghunath was then the highest 
acknotvl edged authority. 

Sri Chaitan^a’s Digvijaya, victorious cam- 
paigns, in the west as far as Gujarat and in the 
south as far as Ramesuaram, is a glorious chapter 
in the history of greater Bengal. Fired with a 
hcasenly zeal Ghaitanya started out on his holy 
mission of disseminating the sacred name of God, 
and cojiquered by his consummate wisdom and 
matchless desotion the heart of Vasudeva Sarva- 
bhauma of Pini. one of the foremost scholars of 
the time, wlio on hearing Chaitanya’s masterly 
exposition of the Hindu scriptures in the light of 
his teachings acknotrledged him as the Avatara of 
the age. Equally successful w^as his campaign in 
Gujarat. But more remarkable is what he did in 
Benares, which was then the most notable centre 
of Sanskiit learning in the whole of India. An 
upheaval, as it tvere, was created in the intellectual 
world of Benares when its leader Prakashananda 
Sarastvati, the then greatest authority on Vedanta 
and head of the order of Dandi SannySsins, 
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accepted this >oung Sannyasin from Bengal as his 
spiritual Guru. The same thing happened in the 
Deccan where reputed scholars like Chundiram 
Tirtha felt humbled before the wisdom and 
•devotion of Chaitanya. This God-intoxicated 
saint used invaiiably to cover his itinerary on foot. 
It was indeed a wonderful sight when filled with 
the ambrosia of pure Bhakti he mov cd about 
from place to place in those distant regions of 
India, meeting their representative thinkers and 
converting them to his faith, himself singing and 
ardently praying others to sing the name of 
Krishna, stretching out his arms of love and 
brotherhood to one and all, to the poor in the 
street as well as to the rich in their halls, to hun- 
dreds and thousands who. as if attracted by a 
magnet, flocked to him only to be caught in the 
intensity of his devotional fervour. 

Thus this new cult of Bhakti began to groiv 
in its hold on the religious imagination of pcojjlc 
even outside the borders of Bengal. Almost 
all the chiefs of Orissa adopted it as their faith 
along with vast masses of people right in the 
interior of that countiy. Its most power- 
ful king, Prataparudia, vied with others tt) 
be accepted by Chaitanya as one of his humble 
followers. So did king Rudrapati of Travancorc 
when the Master visited that country. In this way 
Bengal Vaishnavism came to live, and still lives, 
in the Vaishnava communities in the Deccan, 
Gujarat, Orissa, and Brindavan. Within a few 
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years after the passing away of Sri Chaiiaiiya, 
Navadwip, Puri, and Brindavan became the 
recognized centres of Vaishna\ic discipline and 
thought, Brindavan being by far the largest of 
them. Commanded by their Master, some of 
Chaitanya’s disciples who were reputed for their 
unrivalled scholarship had already gone to Brinda- 
van and established themselves there. Rupa 
Goswami and Sanatana Goswami figured as the 
most leading of them who, in collaboration with 
others including Ji\a Gosrvami, helped to bring 
back to Brinda\an its ancient splendour in which 
it shines to-day in the religious consciousness of 
India. Thousands of devotees of all classes from 
different parts of the country began to gather, as 
they do now, to receive their initiation in Vaish- 
navic Sddhand and to study its philosophy, both 
of which were s)stematized by its distinguished 
exponents into a literature which is as v'ast as it 
is of classical excellence. The temple still 
stands tliere. that fine piece of architecture, 
which was erected by Maharaja Mansingh at the 
instance of his Gurus, Rupa and Sanatana. The 
great Mogul emperor Akbar met Rupa and 
Sanatana, and was so impressed by them that he 
composed a song in Hindi on Sri Chaitanya. It is 
not ijossible to describe in a few words the many 
ways in which Brindavan has served as a perennial 
source of inspiration to countless pilgrims and 
devotees. But the fact is there that it has been 
during all these centuries a creative centre of 
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fellou'ship in the domain of religion, built up by 
the new-found religious enthusiasm of the Bengal 
Vaiijhnavas. 

\Vhat has been said above would, we hope, 
be enough not only to explode the myth of isola- 
tion imputed to Bengal but also to prove that her 
genius gave marvellous forms to the ideal of 
fellowship in the realm of religion and culture, 
both within and without her pliysical frontiers. 
And through these undertakings, stupendous as 
well as incomparable, Bengal became greater than 
herself, greater even than the ideal which was so 
dear to her. For to cement bonds of friendship 
with others through the diflusion of her culture 
was not her sole purpose: she also wanted to share 
with them the common ellort, for which the 
synthetic cast of her mind and her emotional heart 
were so helpful, to arrive at life’s fulfilment in 
the world of sweetness and light, and thereby 
grow in readiness for a greater life in the future, 
which indeed is the ultimate .Ti)n of her creative 
strivings .t 

But Bengal was not onl} a bestower of her 
gifts to others. She was plastic enough to take in 
every healthy influence that came to her from out- 
side. Not everything, however, but ever) thing tliat 
is good and beneficial was what she looked for in 
accepting gifts from others. Her discrimination 
in this respect was once the cause of her being 
declared a rebel. The Kshatriya mystics of Bengal 
did not recognize to a considerable extent the 
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irapoi'tancc of Vedic rituals. And when they 
expressed their disinclination to honour as 
Brahmins the priests tvho merely chanted the 
\'^edic h>mns and performed the rituals, there 
started a feeling of disaffection among the 
Brahmin priests, many of whom left Bengal and 
joined their caste-fellows in northern India in 
running down the Kshatriya ascendancy in 
Bengal. This priestly obscurantism did not 
take long to be organized; and when the 
Kshatriya power began to show a tendency 
towards decline the former sought to assert its 
authority by banning any entry of Brahmins into 
Bengal, proclaiming her as an enemy of the Vedas. 
Thus Bengal came to be for a long time in the 
Ijad books of the so-called Vedic Brahmins who, 
by an exclushe emphasis on externalism tind on 
the rigidity of caste rules, alienated in a later 
period vast masses of people in Bengal, contri- 
buting thereby to their ready acceptance of the 
liberal teachings of Jainism and then of Bud- 
dhism. The lesson of this, however, is clear. It 
vindicates the true spirit of Bengal. Bengal 
wanted the knotrledge of Truth, not the parapher- 
nalia of religion. To her a Brahmin was one who 
had realized in his life the true Truth of the 
world. Birth was not, to Bengal, a criterion 
of a man’s spiritual worth. That is why in 
those early days many Kshatriyas in Bengal, 
as in other parts of India, having attained 
higher knowledge were elevated to the rank 
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of Brahmins and were honoured by the title 
of Brahma Kshatrottara, or greater than the 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. It is this ideal 
for which Bengal has stood through the ages, for 
which she has striven in all her spiritual endea- 
vours, whether through Vcdaniic mysticism, the 
discipline of the Tantras, Buddhism, or of 
Vaishnavisin. It is true that she tvas not always 
able to keep to this high standard of spiritual 
discrimination and that her inability to do so was 
responsible for many of great failures ; but 
whatever success she did achieve was possible only 
when she was able among other things to stick 
to this ideal. 

It is well-known that the present Bengalee is 
the product of the fusion of many ethnic types. 
But this racial chemistry apart, the cultural inter- 
mingling that has taken place in Bengal almost 
from times prehistoric is apparently an incom- 
parable phenomenon that has worked, more than 
any other, towards the grorvth and enrichment 
of her own culture. It has made her so syntheti- 
cally minded as to be able to accept truths, w^hat- 
ever their source, and assimilate them into her 
own being in which they lose their separate iden- 
tity and become one with the soul and body of the 
culture that goes by her name. Bengal came in 
touch with the Indus valley civilization ; and 
there is even an opinion that she had a hand in 
its creation: the Dravidian culture did leave its 
impress on her; and it can be safely said that slic 
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was influenced by the early Mongolians with 
whom she came into contact. The Vedic ideals 
were certainly an exalting element in the creative 
life of Bengal in which the contribution of Bud- 
dhism also was not of little importance. Tantri- 
cism, Shaivism, and Vaishnavism were absorbed 
by her and recreated into the forms in which they 
are known to-day- The note of Islam also was 
not excluded from this diapason, neither was that 
of the culture of the West which Bengal was the 
first in India to receive. If adequate material 
■evidence is not yet available as to how these 
different streams of culture were blended into 
what is creative in the Bengal of to-day, she would 
certainly live to prove that her success in the past 
in evolving out of them a culture of her own and 
her daring efforts to strike out her own individual 
lines of development, both cultural and spiritual, 
are not without some meaning for the days 
to come with a greater glory to illumine the 
pages of her unborn history. It is as if to fulfil 
this future possibility that Bengal has stood 
through the ages, verily as a power of Mother 
India. 
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It is not known precisely ivhen Buddhism^ 
started to spread in Bengal, but that influence 
reached its zenitli during the four and a half 
centuries of Pala rule which were remarkable for 
intellectual and artistic activities of a very high 
order. The event with which the Palas began 
shows the democratic tendency in the political 
consciousness of old Bengal. For Gopala, the 
founder of the dynasty, became king by the con- 
sent and will of the people, a fact which indicates 
that there was unity in the political life of the 
time. This is also characterised as an awakening 
of Bengal to a sense of her nationhood. Buddhism 
and the great culture Uiat it built up had during 
the Pala period deeply permeated the mind and 
heart of Bengal, but the days of its decline began 
when after the fall of the Palas the Senas (twelfth 
century) rose as champions of conventional 
Hinduism, with the result that a reaction set in^ 
against the liberating influence of Buddhism on 
society. The Senas were strict followers of the 
canons and traditions of their religion, and during 
their rule the social laws became rigid and 
proved a hindrance to the collective progress of 
the people. It must, however, be said to their 
credit that they endeavoured to re-affirm to the 
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people the greatness and glory of the Hindu 
ideals, however orthodox might be their way of 
doing it ; and that the solidarity of the people and 
their loyalty to the rulers made it possible for the 
latter to enforce those invidious laws including 
the ncAv caste alignments as formulated by them. 
There is no denying the fact, that the policy of 
the Senas was largely responsible for the disinte- 
gration that was soon found to be paving the way 
for the Muslims to invade and conquer Bengal 
without much resistance. Not only that; as the 
spirit of the past was not understood in its deeper 
implications, and as only a mental approach to it 
was made, and that too by a very small section 
belonging to the upper ranks in society, the 
people were left without any large and integral 
vision to inspire them towards those common, 
corporate acti\ities that bring real and all-round 
well-being to a country. Thus the common 
people, left to themselves, tended to be confined 
within 'innumerable folk-forms of culture, and 
the deterioration of these forms especially in the 
domain of religion, became glaring in the pre- 
. Chaitanya period. 

Nevertheless, the soul of Bengal has scarcely 
allowed any such adverse condition to continue 
Cor a very long time ; and it has always struggled, 
more with success than with failure, to be reborn 
again and again into new forms of religion and 
culture. Sri Chaitanya came with his message of 
neo-Vaishnavism not only to stand against such 
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reactionary forces as were destroying the social 
and religious life of the people, but also to 
vindicate the truth of devotion to God as the only 
truth that can be realized by all, high and low, 
and for which a heart full of lo\'e for the Divine 
was the only thing necessary. But the Vaishna- 
vism of Bengal ivas a new orientation of the 
Bhakti cult, different in tint from the Vaishna- 
vism of the North or of the South, in the same 
way as the Buddhism that was prevalent in Bengal 
was not exactly the accepted Buddhism of the rest 
of India. Dharmapala, a Buddhist by faith and 
an ardent patron of Buddhist culture, performed 
Vedic sacrifices and offered liberal gifts to the 
Brahmins who conducted the sacrifices on his 
behalf. Many of his ministers were Brahmins. 

The stamp that Buddhism left on the reli- 
gious life of Bengal can be perceived even to-day. 
It is interesting that many of their deities the 
Bengali Hindus have recei\ed from Buddhism. 
It is still more interesting to note that these 
deities had been adapted from Tantricism and 
Paurtlnic Hinduism. From both these Mahayana 
Buddhism, for many centuries the prevailing 
leligion in Bengal, had derived many of its con- 
ceptions including those of its anthropomorphic 
symbolism. Its Yoga and Bhakti cults are dis- 
tinctly Hindu in their inspiration. Tantric 
Buddhism which rose to its heights during the 
Pala period was the source of many cults of Bei^I 
of which an important one is the SahajiyS. 
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Bengal’s contribution is unique in the move- 
ment that led to the absorption of Buddhism into 
Hinduism of ivhich the outstanding consequence 
was the acceptance of the Buddha in Hinduism 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. In the 
religious consciousness of Bengal as in that of 
other protinces the Buddha )et figures as such. It 
is under the influence of Tantric Buddhism that 
the Hindus of Bengal, e\cn now, worship their 
most popular deities such as Tara, Kali and 
Saraswati. The sev'cn Hindu deities called Ugra, 
Mahogra, Vajra, etc., are derhed from Tara of 
Buddhism. The Hindus associate the conception 
of Aksltobhya (an impertmbable state) and Eka- 
jaid (a single-matted figure) with Tara. But they 
came immediately Irom Buddhism. In the Tantra 
ol the Hindus Akshobhya is identified with Shiva; 
■whereas in Tantric Buddhism he is the Dhyani 
Buddha; Ekajatd also is a Buddhist deity. 
Saras'i\aLi is of course a Vcdic deity. But in 
Bengal she is tvonshipped as Bhadrakali who is 
<jnly a formal \ariation of the Buddhistic Tara. 
There are instances of the figure of the Buddha 
being worshipped b) the Hindus in one or other 
of the many names of Shiva of which Jatashankar 
(Shi\a with matted hair) is a common one. In a 
\illaoe in Tipperah, an ancient Buddhistic site, 
a Buddhist icon is worshipped as Krishna. 

The Dharma of the Buddhist Trinity still rc- 
cei\es offerings from the Hindus in some parts of 
west Bengal. The Gambhira festival of North 
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Bengal and the Gajan of ’West Bengal ha\e their 
origins in Buddhism. The Dharmaraj Buddha of 
the Buddhist festhals liatc notv become iJhita. 
On the otlier hand, in the Dhanna Puja festival, 
as mentioned in Sunyapurana, the Mahayanists 
used to tvorship Shiva. There are certain texts in 
tvhich Buddha and Shit a are together contem- 
plated upon. In Ghanaram's Dharmamangal 
Dharma of Buddhism and \'i.slmunarayana are 
regarded as identical. Mauik Ganguly addresses 
Dharma as Govinda-Gopal, Gopinath — name.s of 
Krishna — and says that the Vaikuntha is the 
heavenly residence of Dharma, and Lakshmi is his 
divine consort. Even notv, during the Gajan 
festival of Bengal, Hindu tvomen go through fast 
and penances to propitiate Nilavati who is a Bud- 
■dhist goddess. It is said that Chandidasa’s 
Basulidevi is the Vajrestvari of the Buddhists. 
Adyashakti of the Hindus and the Adya of the 
Buddhists are the same. Mangalchandi, the 
popular goddess among the Hindu women, is 
■derived from Adya as descriijed in Manikdutta’s 
Chandi. Vajra of the Buddhistic Vajrayana is 
nothing but the Shakti of the Brahminical Tantra. 
The twenty-third Digambar Tirthankar of Jainism 
is in many places worshipped as Shit'a. Like 
Tantricism, Shaivism also played an important 
part in bringing about a fusion of Hinduism 
with both Buddhism and Jainism, the latter 
having preceded the former in being a popular 
form of religion in some parts of Bengal. 
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This process of fusion must ha^■e begun long 
ago when Buddhism came in contact ivith 
Tantricism, always a dominant cult in Bengal. 
Most of the deities and doctrines that have given 
form to Bengal Buddhism, arc the product of 
Tantric reorientation, having \ery little to do 
with the original Buddhist cult. The Buddhist 
goddesses of Bengal are said to be variants of the 
Tantric conception of Shakti, though, as tve 
ha\e said before, the forms and rituals of 
their tvorship to-day arc those of Tantric 
Buddhism to tvhich they once belonged. This 
goes to shotv that there was a time tvhen they were 
common to both Buddhism and Tantricism. 
Mention may be made here, in passing, that the- 
Chandi, one of the most sacred and popular 
scriptures of the Tantric Hindus, was held in 
equal esteem b)' the Tantric Buddhists. A manus- 
cript of it, about a thousand years old and in the 
handtvriting of a Buddhist monk, has been found 
in Nepal. The Chandi is the quintessence of 
Tantric thought, as the Gita is of Vedantic 
thought. It consists of thirteen chapters from the 
Mdrkandeya Purdna of the Hindus and was. 
tvritten in Bengal during the third century of the 
present era. Its popularity among both the- 
Hindus and Buddhists indicates that there tvas 
an undoubted affinity between these two lines of 
religious practices and thought. Even the idea of 
Buddha has taken on a new character in Bengal,, 
and there is a view that the conception of Shiva 
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has played an important part in its elaboration. 
It is in this inspiration from the Tantras that 
there is to be found the genesis of the movement 
through ivhich Buddhism in Bengal began to lose 
its distinctiveness till it rvas completely merged 
into Tantridsm or, more correctly, into Tantric 
school of Hinduism. 

This ino\cment rvas really a gradual pro- 
cess that worked its subtle way into the religious 
mind of Bengal, manifesting itself in the colla- 
boration towards fusion of the more liberal among 
the folloivers of the tivo cults. A literary evidence 
of this movement is furnished by Shunyapurana 
{eleventh century?), a trcati.se on the Dharma cult 
tvhich is a degenerate form of the Mahayana creed 
and to which tve ha\c already referred as being 
still prevalent in some parts of Bengal in a Hindu 
garb. The cosmogonical theories, stated in that 
work, are only an echo of rrhat the Rigueda and 
the Tantras say on the same subject, and there 
ha\'e also crept into them such Brahminical 
gods as Brahma and Vishnu along ^\•ith ^aTious 
Pauranic ideas> 

It is not difficult to imagine how in this tray 
a wonderful religious fellow'ship was developing 
among the Tantric and Buddhist communities in 
Bengal in those early days. During the Sena ^ 
period the people trere so much steeped in Bud- 
dhistic aitd Tantric ideas that in order to bring 
them back to the Hindu fold the revivalists of 
orthodox Hinduism were forced to re-interpret 
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the conception of Shiva as having all the attri- 
butes tvith which the Buddha tvas idealized, as also 
to introduce those rituals and modes of worship 
^vhich were common to Taiitricism and Bud- 
dhism. Such compromises have, by no means, been 
rare in the history of religions. Vedic leanings, we 
hate seen, tverc connhed at by the early Bud- 
dhists of Bengal. The non-Aryan clement in the 
Ar)an pantheon is associated with the efforts that 
were made in early times to absorb the non- 
Art ans into the Aryan fold. Mithraism (the cult 
of Sun-t\ orship) tvas so deep-rooted in the religious, 
consciousness of pre-Christian Europe that the 
early fathers of Christianity found it impossible to> 
dissuade the netv converts from observing Mithra 
rites and had, therefore, to shift back the ccleMra- 
tion of Christmas from its previous date, the sixth 
of Janitary, to the twenty-fifth of December, the 
winter solstice (according to Julian Calendar), 
ivhich date was the commencement of the annual 
festival of Mithraism, in which the early Christians 
trould in\ariably participate. Thus the Nativity 
of the Sun came to be identified with the Nativity 
of the Christ. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to have a 
complete knowledge of Bengal’s past without an 
understanding of the part played by Tantricism 
in its making. Ethnologically, Tantric cults were 
an important factor in the process of Bengal’s 
Aryanization. Culturally, the Tantric idea of the 
■world being a manifestation of the All-blissful 
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Mother, and, the liL’e of man a ready fi<‘ld lor tliat 
dirine efflorescence, has ahvays been an inspira- 
tion for Bengal to break into those creative adven- 
tures whose fruits arc the const ilueiit elements oi 
her culture. Spiritually, through the practice of 
Tantric discipline Bengal tried to open up in her- 
•self the magazine of divine power and cll'cct by it 
the conquest and conversion of l he lower nature. It 
is true that Bengal tvas not able to acliieve in her 
community life the supreme ideal of lier Tantric 
Sddhand, and that, because of tlte attempt in it 
being made sometimes without proper guidance 
to bring down power from abo\e into unready 
and imperfect vehicles and for the .satisfaction of 
the demands of the lower nature — so luring and 
so difficult to aAoid in Tantric practices — it could 
not ahvays keep to a strict observance of its prin- 
ciples, and in some cases, degenerated into forms 
that have brought ignominy not only on the few. 
but unjustly on the whole of this great spiritual 
discipline. Nevertheless, a little insight will 
make us realise that Bengal’s inner growth in 
the past and her vision of .spiritual j^ossibility in 
the future, were almost entirely due to her 
Tantric Sddhand to the worship of the Divine 
Mother, kept alive in the life of the race by 
generation after generation of pure selfless seekers 
who by their intense Sddhand preserved the 
knowledge. But what is of more importaircc 
to our subject is the other faci that by em- 
phasizing the collective aspect of the Sddhand 
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in which different natures striving towards 
a common goal find their unity in an utter 
surrender to Mahamaya — the basic principle 
of the Tantra — it laid the foundation of a neiv 
spiritual brotherhood — peculiar to Bengal — ^tvhich 
/ga^'c a social meaning to her Tantric culture. 

In a sense the Tantra is a synthesis of Hindu- 
ism. If Vedanta is its beginning, the Tantra is 
its end. For it docs not stop with the realization 
of the Infinite ; it also seeks to arrive at the reali- 
zation on earth of an infinite existence, a Divine 
birth — ^tvhich is the esoteric significance of the 
Vcdic teaching. The Bhdgavata recognizes the 
necessity of Tantric initiation for all the five 
principal classes of tvorshippers. The root Mantras 
are all Tantric. And in the system of Tantric 
discipline a wonderful co-oi'dination is seen of 
. Karma, Yoga, Jnana, and Bhakti. Almost all the 
religious and cultural movements in Bengal from 
early times to the present day have behind them 
some kind of Tantric inspiration. While its 
practice throughout the ages has given Bengal her 
synthetic mind, her catholic outlook, her vision 
of harmony, its influence is not difficult to per- 
ceive in the efforts that she has made towards her 
spiritual and cultural advancement. Vedanta 
provided her with the grounding on which 
Tantricism itself developed. The Buddhism of 
Bengal, as tve have seen, was essentially a Tantric 
cult. Her ancient seats of learning were many 
of them at least famous for their Tantric studies. 
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Bengal s cut tin al hlltmship uith I ai ngu counu k '> 
uicluding Nepal, China and )apau i\as ecmcniid 
thiough the piopagaliou mnsth ot het lantiiL 
doLtimts. E\cu m the umuu ot the neo 
\'aishna\it thought raniuc tlenunls ate ttate 
able^ 

Dining the tune of Sii Chattama a huge 
numbei ot sects and sthooK mans of 1x111111 
del lied from lantiu Buddhism, cvisted in the 
country. Some ot them iteie absoibed by the 
new moyement and a ieyv tonciinit'tl a<t betoie. 
But there were also chose who ut t licit quiet con- 
clayes kept burning the hre <it lantrie Sdtihathi, 
Its root-word and its thought ^Vbtn the modem I 
age dawned m India the luipaec of Western 
culture tvhieh Bengal was the hrst to recehe, 
brought about conditions winch compelled her 
to look back to the past <ind icstoie some of the 
imperishable treasures of her ancient culture and 
thereby get ready foi the nnassence of hei 
spirit tliat had been htialded by the efforts of her 
inspired sons riie lediscr.yriy n( the spirit of 
her distinctly e cultuie came to Bengal soon 
enough and she idcindlcd m herself an at dent 
aspiration for the peifeciion, enyisaged in the 
Agamas. Wc see this aspiration seeking to ddfiiie 
itself indioatelv, in those earlj moy effleilts ivhlch 
furthei'ed m a remarkable manner the cdttSe wf 
cultural felloyvship tow^ards the bliilctillg Up df rt 
new synthetic cultuie j 



CULl’URAL FELLOWSHIP IN 
MEDIEVAL BENGAL 


That the invasion of India by the Afghans 
ivas a disturbing factor in tlie political life of the 
country tvill be admitted on all hands. But the 
\ie\s' is not ahva)s true that the culture and 
religion of Islam gave a similar shock to the people 
of India. As a matter of fact Islamic thought had 
entered India long before any Muslims became 
rulers in this country. Islam had already begun 
to be preached and propagated by its saints and 
ni\ Sties, and not by such of its champions who at 
a later period estalilished political sway over India 
and used it for imposing their faith on a con- 
(picrcd people. So far, the earliest date of the 
existence in India of these Muslim saints is 
astribed to the ele\ entli century, though evidence 
is not wanting that the country had been visited 
Ijy them even during the previous century and a 
■ half. Most of these devotees of Islam were Sufi 
mystics tvho, by their austere life and liberal 
teachings, became ^ cry popular among the Hindus 
many of whom, especially those who were deprived 
of ordinary human rights by iniquitous social laws, 
accepted Islam or became ardent admirers of that 
faith. 

In the core of its teachings Islam says nothing 
ivhich Hinduism cannot accept. Besides, the res- 
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pcctful uttcraiacc of the Prophet, "I smell a street 
breeze of Allah’s knowledge blowing from India,” 
can only imply that the spiritual treasures of India 
were not unknown to him. It is quite possible 
that ■ the Muslim saints, at least some of them, 
came to India not only as preachers of their faith 
but also as seekers of truth, inspired by the saying 
of their great Prophet. Tlie doctrines of Sulism 
trere in many respects similar to those of Hindu 
religious thought. Its emphasis on lose for the 
Divine is believed by some to be an echo of the 
Bhakti cult of Hinduism. There is even an •< 
opinion that Hindu and to some extent Buddhist 
influence is traceable in the texture of Sufi 
idealism. These facts were not a little responsible 
for the success that attended the efforts of the early 
Muslim preachers in India. In Bengal, naturally 
inclined to Bhakti. these Fakirs found their task 
easy enough. They iverc theinsch es men of faith, 
and their teachings accentuated by the fersency 
of their devotion touched the heart of Bengal 
and ensured for them a tvarm welcome. 
Hundreds of her children keenly followed the 
Sufi’s message which thev took to be a message 
for all, irrespectise of ca.stc, creed or race, with 
the result that many of them, of "whom a fair 
number consisted of those who were not quite 
within the pale of the rigid Hindu society, 
adopted the new faith; and there began that 
movement of cultural fellowship tvhich Bengal kept 
up in her characteristic tvay so that her otvn culture 
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might be enriched, her own progress accelerated. 
It ivould not be wholly correct to say that this 
movement had ahvays a smooth passage. It had 
to encounter conflicts, face odds and tackle 
unfa^•ourable conditions. But a deeper \ iew 
re^•eals that behind everything, and inspite of 
tvhat might seem outwardly to be hostile condi- 
tions, both the communities were growing into a 
tendency to realise their essential oneness in the 
I calm of culture. In what follows are given some 
facts and events that point to that inherent 
Inclination of the collective soul of Bengal. 


I 

Ibn Batuta speaks of as many as one hundred 
and fifty seats of Muslim Fakirs in Bengal about 
the middle of the fourteenth century ivhen the 
liberal-minded Fakhruddin was ruling that 
kingdom. It is not known ivhen exactly these 
Muslim saints had begun to come into Bengal; 
but from the number of their seats and the wide 
influence they exercised on the people when Ibn 
Batuta \isited the country it seems quite possible 
that they had been there for quite a long time 
before. For, they had by then been able to 
extend the .sphere of their activity over almost 
the .lyhole of Bengal, from Pandua in the district 
of Hooghly in the south-west to Sylhet in Assam 
in the north-east. We have evidence of existence 
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of quite a number of these saints in Bengal 
towards the close of the thirteenth centur)". Only 
tis’o of them we shall mention here, each of whom 
chose as his seat either of the extremities of the 
above sphere of Islamic influence in Bengal. In 
the then prosperous region of Pandua lived and 
preached Shah Sufi Sultan whose popularity 
among the HincUis is borne out by the fact that 
even to-day Brahmin priests go and show their 
respects to his tomb in Pandua by ringing bells 
and gongs used in Hindu religious tvorship. And 
this they do just when the call for evening prayer 
is sent forth from the adjoining mosque which is 
as old as the tomb of the saint. The other Muslim 
Fakir ivas Shah-Jalal ivho iras an Arab belonging 
to the prosince of Yemen. It is said that his 
spiritual guide, when Shah-Jalal iras taking leave 
of him, gas c him a handful of dust saying that he 
should know' that place to be the centre of his 
w'ork whose dust ^rould be similar to the handful 
that he had given him, in colour, taste and smell. 
In the course of his itinerar) Shah-Jalal came to 
Sylhet and settled there, as he found the dust of 
the place having the requisite qualities. This 
saint possessed miraculous pmrers and had 
numerous Hindu admirers; it is said that a Hindu 
king tested these powers and, convinced of their 
genuineness, accepted his discipleship along with 
his son. Incidentally it may be mentioned here 
that in those early days and even in much later 
times many Hindus used freely to take spiritual 
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help from ihesc Fakirs; and instances were not 
rare o£ their being the accepted Gurus of man)' 
Hindus. Shah-Jalal met the famous Sufi 
Nizamuddin Aulia of Delhi who presented him 
ivith a pair of grey pigeons. 'When he returned 
to S)lhct ivith those pigeons, he reared them up 
Avith great care as the) were the token of his 
spiritual friendship with the great saint of Delhi. 
These pigeons grew in number and spread over 
;dl parts of East Bengal. The popularity of 
Shah-Jalal and the esteem in which he is still held 
in eastern Bengal are testified to by the fact that 
e\cn to-day grey pigeons arc particularly taken 
care of by eiery householder, Muslim or Hindu, 
Avho considers it a sin to do any injury to them, 
bclicA'ing at the same time that he in whose house 
these Jalali pigeons tvould build their nests tvould 
become the fasourite of the goddess of fortune, 
and he trhose house the)' Av<}uld Icai e irould be 
forsaken by the same goddess. 

In the early days of Afghan rule in Bengal, 
there sverc Muslims, some of Avhom rvcrc actual 
Tillers, Avho r enerated Hindu saints. Shamsuddin 
Avho ruled Bengal about the middle of the 
fourteenth century rvas then at rvar srith the Delhi 
Sultanate, and his fort at Ekdalia svas invested 
by Firoz Tughluq. While confined in that fort, 
Shamsuddin tvas informed of the death of his 
Hindu preceptor named Bhavani who lived near 
by. The king tvas so moved by this news that, 
regardless of the danger and risk, he svent out of 
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the fort in the guise of a Fakir and proceeded 
straight to the Asram of Bha\ani, paid his last 
homage to the dead body of his preceptor and 
returned to the fort ivithout being detected. 
AVhen Firoz came to knotv of this, he teas incensed 
Lvith lage but at the same time expressed his 
admiration for Shamsuddin’s amazing courage and 
c.xemplary desotion to his sjiiritual master. 

In the ballads of East Bengal, many of n hich 
tverc composed by Muslim poets, there arc 
abundant references to tlie feelings of amity that 
for centuries had been hcliiing to coalesce Hindus 
and Muslims into a common social and cultural 
confraternity. Many of these Muslim poets used 
to begin their compositions by invoking the 
blessings of the Hindu gods and goddesses as svell 
as of Allah, and ivhcn paying respects to Mecca they 
Lvould scarcely forget the Hindu sacred place. 
Kashi. A Muslim poet of Chittagong commenced 
a ballad by praying for the blessings of all the 
local Hindu deities and concluded by' admiring 
the gi'catncss of Sita of the Hindu epic, the 
Ramayana. Another Mirslim poet mentioned 
Jagannath of Puri immediate!)' after Mecca. 
During the reign of Husain Shah (early sixteenth 
century) Hindu-Muslim relations took a definite 
turn towards a new synthesis both in the cultural 
and religious life of the country. Husain Shah 
was a great patron of the art and literature of 
Bengal. And his name is still cherished in Bengal 
for the efforts that he made to bring together 
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Hindus and Muslims through a common religious, 
sentiment. He was in that respect the fore-runner 
of Akbar and his success may be claimed to have 
been no less, if not greater than Akbar’s. E^'en 
to this day both Hindus and Muslims ivorship the 
common deity called Satya-Pir, a cult irith which 
Husain Shah’s name is associated as originator. 
Satya is a Sanskrit ivord for truth and Pir is an 
Arabic equiialent for the Hindu conception of 
Guru, the Master. The cult of Satya-Pir has long 
been one of the most popular forms of religious 
irorship amongst Hindus and Muslims in Bengal, 
and the consecrated food at this religious cei'e- 
mony is called not by the Hindu name of prasdd 
but by the Muslim name of sinni which is derived 
from the Persian word sireen, meaning sweet. 
The religious literature of Bengal has preserved 
several poems by Hindu and Muslim poets 
recounting the life of Satya-Pir and ivhich are 
read as part of the ceremonials in connection Avith 
his worship, a fact Avhich shotvs the hold the cult 
had and still has on the imagination of the people 
of both the communities. 

But Satya-Pir is not the only cult evolved in 
the synthetic soil of Bengal. There are several 
other folk-forms of rvorship that have been in 
vogue in Bengal both among the Hindus and 
Muslims for a long time past. Manik-Pir and 
Kalu-Ghazi are worshipped by both the 
communities. Olai-Chandi is one such goddess 
of terror who is propitiated by the Hindu and 
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Muslim masses iii order to a\oid being victims 
oL her ivrath which is belie\ed to be the cause of 
cruel epidemics. Tinlakh-Pir is none else than 
the Trailakshanath (Trinath?) of the Hindus. 
The followers of the Neda-Pir oi North Bengal 
identify Muhammad with Mahadesa, and Fatima 
ivith Mahamaya. The influence of Hindu folk- 
literature on the Muslims of Bengal is unmistak- 
able. Hindu stories used to be told in Muslim 
houses along ivith Islamic tales. Sometimes this 
mixing up of stories from the two sources resulted 
in the foimation of a nciv type, such as the story 
of the struggle betiveen a certain Ghazi and 
Hanuman. Moreoser, ballads written in praise 
of Hindu chiefs, like Raja Sitaram Roy of 
Bhushna, were recited u'ith enthusiasm in 
.Muslim houses. It is needless to multiply 
instances oi this kind of felloivship in the domain 
of religion which is a remarkable phase in the 
Hndu-Muslim relations in Bengal. An inherent 
tendenc), toivards synthesis and harmony had 
always been there; and it took a new turn when 
Bengal came into contact with Islam. This 
resulted in the growth of almost a common 
religious consciousness in the two communities, 
so much so, that, in time, “many a Mahomedan 
offered puja at Hindu temples, as the Hindus 
offered sinni at Mahomedan mosques”. Mirza 
Hosen Ali, a native of the Tipperah district, who 
lived a hundred years ago, not only composed 
.songs in praise of the Hindu goddess Kali, but 
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XTOi’shippcd her at his house with great pomp; 
and Gariv Hosen Chaudhuri, a contemporary o£ 
the Mirza, another Mahomedan Zemindar, was 
a devout worshipper of Sitala Devi, the goddess 
of sraall-pox. worshipped by the Hindus. . . . 
Hindus ha\c borne Afahoraedan names, and the 
Mahomedans are often called by Hindu names; 
and such instances are Aery common e\en now.” 
Magan Thakur Aras a distinctly Hindu name of 
the Muslim Chief Minister of the King of Arakan. 
Badruddin Pandit, the famous Muslim ministrel 
of north Bengal, Avas honoured by the Hindus 
Avith the title of Pandit for his Avonderful capacity 
of singing ballads on the heroes and heroines of 
the Ramayana. Participation by Muslims in the 
Durga Puja festi\al of the Hindus, and that by 
Hindus (in man) cases Brahmins) as Avrestlers and 
lathi-players in the Muhurram, Avas a common 
phenomenon everyAvhere in Bengal only a couple 
.of decades ago. A curious custom is seen even 
to-day that for minor ailments of their children 
and eten of their own, Hindu Avomen stand at 
the doors of the mosques and hold up little water- 
pots that dcA'out Muslims may utter Koranic 
benedictions as they come out after their prayers. 
A reference may not be out of place here to the 
munificence, for religious purposes, of the 
Bengalis, both Muslims and Hindus, in the past, 
Avhich was prompted entirely by feelings of 
fraternity and fellowship. The number was not 
small of Muslim landlords erecting temples for 
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Hindu deities and making liberal grants for then 
maintenance as ivell as for the celebration of 
nccessar) festii itics, and of Hindu landlords 
spending money laiishlj on the construction of 
mosques and tombs of the Muslims. Husain Shah 
restored many Hindu temples of Navadwip. The| 
Shahshuja Mosque in the toivn of Comilla built 
by the Hindu Maharaja Govinda Manikya (1658 
A.. D.) of Tripura, and die temple of Kali in 
Narayanpur, erected bi iMirza Hosen Ali, already 
referred to, are, bs no means, solitar)'^ instances. 

No less remarkable, lathcr more peculiar, 
was the contact that tended to develop between 
the two communities through inter-communal 
marriages. Whateier the reason, most Pathans 
ivere keen on marr\ing the daughters of the 
country which they had adopted. The romantic 
story of Shamsuddin's nika (ividoiv marriage in 
Islam) with the Hindu ividow Fulmati is a well- 
knoivn instance. Fulmati was a ivoman of excep- 
tional intelligence and exercised great influence 
in administrative affairs. It is said that through 
her help many Hindus held responsible offices in 
the court. The marriage of the two sons of the 
highly respectable Brahmin Raja of Ektakia with 
the daughters of Sultan Husain Shah is an 
interesting episode in the Hindu-Muslim inter- 
mingling of blood. On one occasion the Brahmin 
Raja came to see the Sultan accompanied by his 
two young sons who were as bright as they were 
educated. Husain Shah took a fancy to them and 
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expressed his desire to their father to marry his 
two daughters to them, olfering that, as he did not 
like the Hindu princes to change their faith, his 
daughters would change theirs and become Hindus, 
in case they were accepted by the Hindu Raja. 
Ultimately, however, the Hindu princes changed 
their religion and manied the Sultan’s daughters. 
But the episode did not end here. The Sultan 
ivent so far as to marry as many as eleven members 
of his family including his sons and nephews to 
the daughters of that Hindu king’s family. 
Muslim folk-songs celebrate another romance. 
Bhagirath, the Kshatriya Chief of a small territory 
in Ayodhya, once came to Bengal on pilgrimage 
and contracted friendship with Ghiasuddin, the 
then Sultan of Bengal. His intimacy with the 
Sultan so deepened that he accepted the Sultan's 
dewanship and settled in Bengal. Later on, one 
of his descendants, Kalidas by name, a handsome 
young man, so captivated a daughter of the then 
Sultan that she desired to marry him. The 
marriage was hastened after Kalidas had been 
forced to accept Islam. Another v'ersion is that 
Kalidas, convinced by Muslim scholars of the 
greatness of Islam, adopted that faith of his own 
accord. But more interest attaches to this 
marriage in that its issue was the famous Isha 
Khan, one of those twelve powerful chiefs of 
Bengal who displayed exemplary courage in 
vindicating the independence of their motherland 
against the aggressive efforts of the Mughal 
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Emperors of Delhi. Even to-day the descendants 
of Isha Khan introduce themselves as members of 
the Dewan family of Jangalbari, tracing their 
genealog)’ to Bhagirath. 

The contribution of Muslim rulers zind 
under their patronage, that of Hindus and 
Muslims generally towards the development of 
Bengali literature has been acknowledged as 
immense and inestimable. An authority on the 
history- of Bengali literature goes so far as to 
express his doubt if Bengali literature could have 
made such progress as it claims to its credit to-day 
had not the Muslims taken up its cause and given 
the best of their intellect and energy towards its 
growth and development. The Sena kings of 
Bengal were patrons of Sanskrit learning; but the 
general tendency among the masses, most of whom 
^verc either yet Buddhists or not completely 
Hinduised, was to find some easier medium 
through which they might be able to acquaint 
themselves with the ancient lore. The Afghan 
rulers of Bengal helped in meeting this demand 
by extending their active patronage to Hindu 
writers and poets and by commissioning them 
with the work of translating into Bengali the 
Hindu epics and the Puranas. Nasir Shah who 
ruled Bengal for forty years till 1325 was the first 
to take up the translation of the Mahabharata 
into Bengali. Husain Shah appointed Maladhar 
Basu, the reputed Hindu poet of the time, to 
translate the Sanskrit Bhdgavata into Bengali in 
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1480. Maladhar was honoured by him wdth the 
title of Gunaraja Khan. Husain Shah used to 
listen to the reading of the Bengali Mahabharata 
every day. The tsTitings of the celebrated poets, 
Vijay Gupta and Yasoraj Khan, also patronised 
by Husain Khan, are full of panegyrics for the 
Sultan. Like his master, Paragal Klian, a governor 
under Husain Shah, tvas also a patron of Bengali 
literature. He appointed Ka\indra Parameswara, 
another poet of the time, to translate the Maha- 
bharata. Paragal Khan’s son Chhuti Khan, 
governor of Chittagong, had the Ashwamedha 
Parua of the Mahabharata translated into Bengali 
b)- the poet Srikaran Naddi. These are only a 
fetv instances out of a large number -which shows 
the Muslim rulers’ patronage of Bengali 
literature. 

It might also be interesting to note that in 
the old Bengali compositions of the Muslims there 
are abundant references to Hindu gods and 
goddesses. The Hindus also in their ivritings 
tvere, by no means, untouched by Islamic ideas. 
These tvritings contain positive indications that 
a common religious sentiment was growing among 
both the communities. Thus, Shamsher Ghazi, 
the Muslim hero of the ballads called Shamsher 
Ghazir Gan, is described as having had, on the 
eve of a campaign against the state of Tipperah, 
a dream in which he saw the image of the goddess 
Kali, worshipped in that state, asking for offerings 
from the Ghazi if he wanted success in the cam- 
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paign. The Ghazi did not respond at once. But 
when the dream was repeated for the third time, 
the Ghazi had the desired offerings made to that 
Hindu goddess on his behalf by a competent 
Brahmin; and his ambition tvas fulfilled in that 
he became the master of Tipperah. In a work, 
called I man Yatrar Punthi, the Muslim author 
addresses a hymn to Saraswati, the Hindu goddess 
of learning. Karimullah in his Yamini Vahal 
describes a Muslim prating to the Hindu god 
Shiva. Aftabuddin, the poet of Jamil Dilramj. 
sends his hero to the nether world to seek a boon 
from the Sapiarsis, the seven sages of the Hindu 
mythology. Hamidullah in his Behula Sundari 
describes Brahmins consulting the Koran to find 
an auspicious day. And the Hindu poet 
Kshemananda in his Manasdr Bhdsdn mentions 
the Koran as one of the sacred things that were 
kept with himself by Lakhindar, a Hindu prince, 
as protection against a calamity that threatened 
him. It is no longer disputed that Bharat- 
chandra’s Vidyasundar was tvritten under Persian 
influence. The whole story, according to some 
scholars, is an adaptation in Bengali of a Persian 
love-story. The old Bengali literature, one of the 
main sources of this section of our study, is replete 
with instances of Hindu-Muslim fellowship in the 
domain of culture. Mention may be made here 
in passing that many of the early Muslims in 
Bengal were interested in Sanskrit learning. 
Daraf Khan's Ganga-Stotra, a hymn to Mother 
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Ganges in Sanskrit, is still chanted by nian> pious 
Hindus in various parts of Bengal. The Padmdval, 
a Bengali translation by Alowal (sixteenth centurv) 
of Mir Muhammad Jaisi's Hindi original describ- 
ing the Alauddin-Padmini episode, shows the 
Muslim poet’s mastery of Sanskrit in that he 
closely follotvs the original poem in his use of 
Sanskrit and Prakrita compound tvords. The 
poem gi\es a \ery intimate insight into the social 
life of the Hindus of the time, and inspite of 
its Sanskritic Bengali, is c\en to-da\ recited 
before large Muslim gatherings in the district of 
Chittagong./ 


II 

Sri Chaitanya stirred Bengal into a netr life 
of religious enthusiasm which swept awa) the 
barriers of iniquitous social laws, so much so that 
even Mtuslims were admitted into the fold of 
Neo-Vaishnavism founded by him. The call of this 
inspired God-lo\er tvas irresistible. Thousands of 
men- and women responded to it, thousands felt 
thrilled in their hearts as they Avitnessed the great 
master falling into an ecstatic trance, chanting the 
holy name of Krishna. There was no distinction 
of caste, creed or race in this new cult of spiritual 
fellowship, broad-based on love, — love that con- 
quared everything and united diverse elements 
into a singleness of purpose which to Sri Chaitanya 
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Was the impassioned adoration oi the Personal 
Divine. Thus the high and the low, the saint 
and the sinner, every one was ^rekome to sing 
the name of God, every one who had humility 
and devotion was welcome to accept the Lord as 
the be-all and end-all of his life. This flaming 
love of God developed into a fervent religious 
impulse of an amazing intensity whose contagion 
was difficult to avoid tvherever even a spark of it 
Xvas caught by the naturally emotional heart of 
Bengal. A large .section of the population was 
still Buddhistic in its inclinations. Hundreds of 
these as well as many who were not yet within the 
fold of orthodox Hinduism became Vaishnavas. 
The Order of Buddhism in Bengal had been split 
up into several sects and communities, many 
adopting Tantric discipline and others some easier 
forms of religioxis practice, a number of which 
had deteriorated to libertinism in the name of 
spiritual liberty. The religious life of the country 
was in a state of disintegration. The intellectuals 
iverc engaged in arid and fruitless disquisitions 
on the dry problems of logic, and the vast masses 
of people tvere naveri ng between one creed and 
another, divided b)’ a number of folk-forms of 
relfgion which were, many of them, either debased 
or given to an exclusive externalisih having lost 
all living touch irith their spiritual sources. Sri 
■Chaitanya came and instilled into these spiritually 
Belpless people a new fervour and a new hope. 
But his greatest achievement, which wtas the crying 
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need oF the time, was tlie unifiration of men 
holding dilEerent and conflicting beliefs into one 
religious commuiiitt . High-caste Brahmins and 
men condemned to a ters low status in society 
and es'en those tsho had no caste at all and 
those tv’ho tvere outside the Hindu fold, — all 
trere regarded as equals in the new order of the 
A aishnavism. Thus was it jjossible to incorporate 
into this netv community scteral despised sects 
tv'hich tverc uallowing in lore forms of degenerate 
Buddhism. A \ery notable instance of it is 
furnished b\ (he fact that Virabhadra, son of 
Nityananda the great companion of Chaitanya, 
reclaimed at a time as many as two thousand five 
hundred persons of both sexes by bringing them 
under the banner oi Vaishnasism. 

The cult oi Sahajita was widely popular in 
Bengal, ^^an^ people belonging to it, but with 
a leaning toivards ^^aishna^i^ practices, were 
known as Vaishna^as. Sahajha recognised nO’ 
caste or racial distinctions. A section of its 
follotvers had a .Muslim named Saheb Dhani as its 
leading preceptor. It is still called by his name, 
and consists of Hindus and Muslims tvho go so far 
as to eat from the same plate. Even to-day it has 
several centres in the district of Nadia. It does 
not worship idols, and the members of it are so 
devoted to one another that one svould go to the 
length of sacrificing one’s life for the sake of a 
brother-in-faith. Sahajiya Vaishnavism attempted 
a peculiar religious universalism, if such a term 
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can be used. It had in its fold Hindus, Muslims, 
and even Christians. Pagal Nathi and Gobra 
sects also recognise no difference between races 
and castes and have, besides Hindus of all castes, 
hundreds of Muslims as their followers; and 
occasions certainly tvere not rare when they were 
led and guided by Muslims or Hindus of lotv 
birth. So also were tire other schools like Khusi 
Viswasi, Ramballabhi, Jagamohini, Balarami. 
Neda or the shaven, Aul-Baul-Darbes-Sain. 
Samyogi; in each of these, Hindus and Muslims 
were considered one as members of a common 
spiritual fellowship. They did not believe in 
castes or sects, temples or images, and were, to a 
certain extent, influenced by Islam, though 
originally they were variations of the esoteric 
aspects of Buddhism, Tantricism, or the 
Vaishnavic forms of Hinduism. But the most 
influential of the Sahajiya schools was the one 
founded by Baba Aul. It was likewise made up 
of Hindus, Muslims and Christians, and wa.v 
guided by high moral ideals; many of its leaders 
were men of exemplary character. One who has 
no complete mastery over one’s sex cannot be a 
true Kartdbhajd, by which name its members came 
to be known. It created a peculiar language to 
express its mystic discipline which, in the main, 
was the exaltation of the natural impulses of man, 
of which love is the crown, by absolute desireless- 
ness and perfect self-control; so much so that a 
kind of spiritual and pure intimacy was permitted 
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between man and ivoman with the idea that 
such intimacy might help forward their progress 
toirards freedom and perfection, the end of 
their spiritual seeking. It i\as assumed that 
these Sadhakas, men as uell as women, had 
transcended sexual passions. But human nature 
as such could not attain to the consummation 
aimed at merely b\ a sublimation and exalta- 
tion of the vital-emotional nature. Only a 
complete change, a radical and integral conver- 
sion of nature, could lift up the consciousness of 
man beyond itself. But that nas not, neither was 
any attempt made in that direction: and the result 
was that it sank into obscure and corrupt practices. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted that Sahajiya 
Sadhand was a very daring and bold experiment 
and that its early followers were men of high 
spiritual ivorth. And no le.s> remarkable was the 
marvellous spirit of fellorrship it fostered among 
its adherents hailing from so man\ different castes 
and creeds. 

Adr erting to Hu,sain Shah and Chaitan)a, we 
find a ivonderful attitude of ret erence on the part 
of the Sultan of Gauda towarrls the great Vaishnava 
saint. But it did not come all of a sudden. The 
Chaitanya Charitamrita, a work on the life and 
teachings of Sri Chaitanya written within a century 
of his passing away, describes in detail how 
Husain Shah had been watching the activities of 
Chaitanya and his rapidly growing influence 
among all classes of people, how Kis eagerness was 
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increasing to knoiv more about this great teacher 
of divine love, and how, at last, the Sultan felt so 
powerfully atti acted to Chaitanya that he ck- 
claimed one day, “To my mind this Chaitanya is 
God himself personified.” The Muslim Qazi and 
the sa7ikir tan-procession episode is another 
instance of Muslim appreciation of Sri Chaitanya ’s 
saintliness. T'hc Brahmin orthodoxy of Navadwip 
was against the liberal teachings of Chaitanya 
and decried his sanA/rtan-processions as noisy 
demonstrations. They represented their griev- 
ances to the Qazi tvho issued an order forbidding 
these processions. Chaitanva, defying the order, 
started the procession at the \eiy door of the 
Qazi. The Qazi came out in rage to demand 
an explanation, but the sight of young Nimai 
(Chaitanya’s family name) standing in the midst 
of a croivd ivith his lace lit up with dh ine ecstasy 
so moved him that he forthwith embraced Nimai 
and exchanged but snect trords tvith him. 

Sri Chaitanya admitted into his order several 
Pathans who A\crc cominced of the truth of his 
message with the help of arguments based oij 
Muslim scriptures. They' arc called • Pathan 
Vaishnavas in the Chaitanya CharifdmHta. , Thq 
renowned. Pathan General and Arabic .‘scholar 
Bijuli Khan was a devout follower of Chaitanya. 
The esteem with which Haridas, a Muslim, but 
one of thte inner circle of Chaitanya, was held 
during his lifetime and is still held by th^ 
Vaishnavas, is a glowing testimony to the fact .tha]^ 
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true spirituality is above all separatist barriers 
created by caste, creed or race. Chaitanya and his 
companions fully recognised the spiritual great- 
ness of Haridas, and they had no hesitation, — as 
also, it is said, many Vaishnava Brahmins of the 
time, — to dine with him on festive occasions. 
Even at such orthodox rites as a srddh ceremony 
in a Brahmin home, this Muslim saint used to be 
the recipient of the same gifts and honours as were 
offered to respectable Brahmins. When Haridas 
tvas on his deathbed, all his companions. 
Brahmins as well as others, partook at the desire of 
Chaitanya himself according to the usual Hindu 
custom, of the sacred water with which Haridas’s 
feet had been washed. 

It would not be inopportune to mention that 
\'’aishnavic thought and the doctrines in which 
it expressed itself tvere an essential factor in the 
dct elopment of a catholic religious consciousness 
in many Muslim poets and thinkers. Among the 
writers of Vaishnavic poetry at least eleven were 
Muslims. One of them, Garib Khan, is not 
merely credited with the authorship of a large 
number of typically Vaishnavic poems, but had 
also, as his writings show, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the spiritual discipline of the Vaishnavas 
and the esoteric significance of Chaitanya's advent 
as the incarnation of Krishna-consciousness as 
conceived by Radha. Shah Akbar and Aliraj alias 
Kanu Fakir were two Vaishnavic poets and both 
of them were imbued with the idea of a funda- 
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mental unity bcnveen Vaishnavism and Islam. 
In his book called Jnansdgar the devout Aliraj 
describes the oneness of all divine manifestation 
and speaks of Muhammad and Chaitanya as the 
inspired devotees of the same God who revealed 
himself through them for the accomplishment of 
some purpose in the cosmic plav. Not only this, 
many Islamic ideas on God and god-men are 
mentioned by another Muslim poet, Saiyad 
Muhammad Akbar (1657 A.D.). along with what 
to him were their Hindu equiv'alents. in the 
invocation of a long poem vrhich, together with 
his other works, have been discussed by 
Dr, Enamul Huq and Maulavi Abdul Karim in 
their book in Bengali on Bengali literature in the 
Court of Arakan. The Muslim poet points out 
in that invocation the ideological similarities 
between Islam and Hinduism, saying that the 
Ferista (the Angel) of the Koran is Narada of the 
Hindu Puranas; Allah is the Ishv\ara; Payagambar 
is the Avatar; Adam is Shiva: Eve is Kali; 
Muhammad is Chaitanya; Khaja Khijir is 
Vasudeva; the companions of the Prophet are the 
early playmates of Krishna; Muslim saints are the 
Munis (sages); the Koran is the Purana; Pir is 
Guru. A more positive proof is not necessary of 
the breadth of vision of these Muslim poets and 
- of the largeness of their religious outlook — 
unavoidably tinctured here and there with certain 
imaginative V'agaries — ^which enabled them to 
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look beyond the apparent di\crsitie& of this world 
and realise their unity in the ultimate 7’rutli. 

Evidences of Islamic influence on the Hindus 
of Bengal during early Muslim rule are not rare. 
We have already made references to it. A notable 
instance indicating how deep it was even on the 
intellectual aristocracy of the time is found in the 
pre-Vaishnar ic career of Rupa and Sanatan, the 
well-knotvn companions of Chaitanya, belonging 
to his inner circle. Rupa and Sanatan trcrc 
brothers, descendants of a royal Brahmin family 
of the Deccan. Compelled by untotvard circum- 
stances, they came to Bengal and accepted service 
under Husain Shah who vas their father’s friend. 
Sanatan became the Sultan s Chief Minister and 
Rupa took charge of the literary department of 
the Court. They were both tvell-versed in 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. Rupa had an extra- 
ordinary poetical talent and composed several 
dramas in Sanskrit, while Sanatan’s learning 
ranked him as one of the scry few savants of the 
time. But they had also an intimate knowledge 
of the teachings of the Prophet and their I.slamic 
inclinations svere such that they took Muslim 
names and preferred to be called by them, Rupa 
as Dabir Khas, and Sanatan as Sakar Mallik. The 
Muslims also were not uninfluenced by the Hindu 
ways of life. In the book on Bengali literature in 
the Court of Arakan, already referred to, the 
authors have shown with the help of books and 
manuscripts written by Muslims that during the 
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seienteenth century many Hindu customs, 
especially those followed in the marriage cere- 
monies, were in r ogue among the Muslims of East 
Bengal. Muslim rvomen used to have on their 
forehead the rermilion mark, like the Hindus; 
and the Hindu way of shorring respects to 
superiors, the use of Hindu auspicious symbols 
were not unusual among the Muslims. 

During the Mughal rule the religious impulse 
rvhich Vaishnar ism and Islam had combined to 
inspire in the emotional heart of Bengal became 
more settled, but its expression in the external 
life of the people was less prominent owing as 
some believe, to the apparent indiffei'ence and 
lack of proper patronage and s) mpathy on the part 
of the powers that be. Nevertheless, the two com- 
munities lived in amity and had scarcely any 
occasion to be alienated from each other except 
on purely personal or selfish grounds, as in the 
case of several wealthy Hindus who betrayed 
Sirajuddowla by joining with his Muslim enemies 
and thereby helped in precipitating his ruin which 
brought irretrievable disaster to the whole 
country. On the other hand, Mutakharain con- 
tains many references to Hindus offering willing 
co-operation to the Muslim rulers both in times of 
peace and war. Yasawanta Rao of Dacca was a 
trusted friend and adviser of Nawab Sarafraj 
Khan. Nawab Alivardi’s Chief Minister was the 
Hindu Durlabhram who revolted against Siraj- 
uddowla when the latter began to ignore him 
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and preferred in important matters of the state 
the advice of Mohanlal, a Hindu young man well- 
versed in the arts of peace and war. History will 
never forget the exemplary courage with which 
Mohanlal fought for Siraj, for his country, in the 
battle of Plassey. When the Mahratta raids in 
Bengal became extremely distressing for Alivardi 
a Hindu friend of the Natvab came and offered to 
take him to a place of safety. Alivardi followed 
him, but the ^vay that they took was a wrong one, 
and when the Hindu friend came to know of it, 
he rvas so repentant that he killed himself with 
his own sword. Muzaffartiama relates that in the 
time of Alivardi many members of his family used 
to celebrate the holi festival of the Hindus for 
several days on end in the famous garden of Moti 
Jhil. Nawab Sirajuddowla and Mirjafar also used 
to attend these festivals. 

The architecture of Bengal during the 
Musim period is a remarkable evidence of how 
the Hindu styles combined with the Saracenic to 
produce a netv form of the building art, con- 
sidered by authorities on architecture to be 
peculiar to Bengal. Art-historians have shotvn 
that the craftsmen of the mosques and tombs of 
Gauda, Pandua and Malda were most of them 
Hindus who almost invariably adapted their own 
technique to the needs of their Muslim masters. 
It is well-known that the Hindus of Bengal 
developed a wonderful terra-cotta art and fine- 
moulded ornamental brick-work which they 
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employed lavishly in their temples. The follotving 
are a few instances of the influence that these as 
well as other crafts of the Hindus exerted on the 
Muslim buildings of the medieval age. 

It is believed that the art of enamelling tiles 
and bricksj so much in evidence in the Muslim 
buildings in India was a local art in Gauda. The 
designs on the biick-built liwan of the famous 
Sona Masjid (sixteenth century) at Gauda are 
adaptations from the Hindu terra-cotta work. The 
door-ways of this mosque with cusped Hindu 
arches, and their frames of carved architraves are 
similar to those of Hindu shrines. The stone- 
pillars in it are of a distinctly Hindu origin, as 
also its curved cornices and the vaulted side aisles 
imitative of the ancient bamboo roohng of Bengal. 
The domes of the Jami Masjid retain their Hindu 
finales. If the motifs of the decoration in the 
Muslim buildings are of Hindu origin and similar 
to the indigenous terra-cotta work of Bengal, the 
Saracenic influence on them is the exquisite calli- 
graphic work done by the Arabic and Persian 
artists. The beautiful mihrab of the Adinah 
mosque (fourteenth centurv) at Gauda is so 
obviously Hindu in design as hardly to require 
•comment. The outer arch of it looks like the 
trefoil arched canopy of the image of Vishnu, 
found in the Manbhum district, but the inscrip- 
tions and arabesque ornament in it are, 
undoubtedly, contributions of Saracenic art. 
These Muslim buildings considerably influenced 
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dear vision of the svmthesis that was destined to 
come to it in the future.^ 
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The modern age dawned in India under 
conditions that were anything but happy. Indeed, 
the immediate reactions of the impact of Europe 
on India seemed for a time to be disruptive of her 
own culture and civilisation, but that was not to 
endure. This dynamic foreign influence had 
certainly a secret purpose to fulfil in the plan of 
Nature for preparing India to attain her ultimate 
goal. The intelligentsia of Bengal, who were the 
first to imbibe it, found themselves infected with 
all that was coarse and unhealthy in it and failed 
at the outest to appreciate and accept its finer and 
more life-giving elements. But Bengal, it must be 
said to her credit, did not take long to get over 
this infection and show signs of a resurgence, 
rvhich tvere nowhere more marked than in the 
spiritual endear ours of the race; for, it is, as 
ahvays, by these only that India can rediscover her 
soul. To stem the tide of a hedonistic European- 
ism rvas not, therefore, the only aim of the move- 
ments that rose and flourished in Bengal and then 
stvept over the rest of India. Nature’s aim in them 
was to prepare the country for a greater future, a 
nobler destiny. “Bengal thus became the first 
workshop of the Shakti of India.’’^ It was she who 
was chosen by the Mother to nurse and give form 

‘ Sri Aurobindo, The Renaissance in India, p. 60, 
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to the forces released by her for resuscitating the 
national life of the country, for rc-affirming to her 
children the ideals that tvere their imperishable 
heritage from a magnificent past. 

Harmony as the truth. Freedom as the means, 
and Perfection as the end, ha\e more than once 
come to the vision of India, and this time they 
dawned upon the vision of those pioneer-souls who 
had made their advent in Bengal during the 
nineteenth century, verily as the instruments of 
the Mother for the accomplishment of her work in 
India. They became the acknowledged inaugura- 
Lors of a new' epoch in which the renascent soul of 
India broke into those expressions which were to 
advance the progress of the race beyond any con- 
ceivable bounds. Because of their intuitive seeing 
of a cosmic order of things, everything these 
leaders said or did bore the stamp of a catholic 
outlook, so gloriously incarnated by the move- 
ments that go by their names. It is proposed here 
to give a brief account of how in her creative 
activities, Bengal opened her heart and enlarged 
it, so as to deepen and extend her fellowship with 
others, a fellowship that she had been trying to 
build up through the ages. 


I 

Notwithstanding the vicissitudes through 
which the country passed during the eighteenth 
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century, it cannot be said that there tvas any 
dearth of friendly relations bettveen the com- 
munities that made Bengal tvhat she then tvas. 
The tols of old continued as citadels of orthodox 
Brahminism attracting scholars Irom different 
parts of India, tvho would flock to them for the 
study, among other things, of the Navya-Nydya — 
the new system of Logic, — ^and of tlie Gaiidiya-riti 
— Bengal’s own style of Sanskrit composition, — 
for both of which she was lamous all over India. 
On the other hand, there were the maktdbs tvhere 
devout Muslims tvere expounding the tenets of 
Islam, and were helping the more liberal among’ 
the Hindus -to learn Arabic and Persian, which 
they had been accustomed to do for ceiiturics. 
Some of these Hindus were noted for their original 
composition in those languages. Mention may be 
made of Poet Blulratchandra and Raja Rammohan 
Roy. The Persian poems of the former were no 
less a credit to him than his Bengali ones. And 
the latter chose Persian and Aiabic for discussing 
some of his important views on religion. There 
were other evidences to shotv that cultural fellotr- 
ship was fostered by the Hindus and Muslims 
alike. The court of Mahaiaja Kri.shnachandra 
was adorned by famous writers from both the com- 
munities. The Muslim Fakir was no less popular 
among the Hindus than before. The various 
cults, derived from Tantricism, Buddhism and 
Vaishnavism, described in the previous chapter, 
kept on drawing to their folds more and more 
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adiwjrents horn all castes and creeds, thereby 
breakln:^ the barriers that sepaiated them. The 
most renossned Tantric of the time tvas 
Kamprasad, titc ‘child of the Mother’, in tshom we 
fi.nd a tsonderiul corabination oi an ecstatic 
^’aishnavic desoiion v.ith a direct intuition of the 
all-ruling presence of the Shakti. He gase his 
whole mind and hc-ait to the Mother, and as a 
response to his intense and insistent call She 
rescaled Herself to him in one of Her supreme 
forms. His songs which were the fire-surge of his 
exalted soul hate immortalised him in the heart 
of Bengal. Indeed, they seem to be the 
impassioned outpourings of Bengal’s own soul. 
Alike to the Hindu and Muslim detotees of Kali, 
they are, as eter, the sers' mantram of their wor- 
ship. The story goes that once ts hile going in his 
boat on the riser Hooghly Sirajuddowla heard 
Kamprasad singing, as he teas hating his bath in 
the river. The Nawab was so much impressed 
that he intited Kamprasad to his boat and asked 
him to sing the same song and not one in Hindi 
which Kamprasad was tiding to do, thinking that 
the Xawab might not be able to follotv his 
Bengali. Even tvith the proselytizing Christians 
the relations of the Hindus were no less happy. It 
wa.s Ramram Bose, a Hindu, who composed the 
earliest Bengali hymns for the Christian church, 
and this tvithout losing faith in his own religion 
in the least. This was typical of the spirit of old 
Bengal. 
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The above activities, ho^vever, do not gi\ c an 
adequate idea of the state of Bengal before this 
period of transition had set in. Stuck in the mire 
of her old ways, she was slowly sinking into a state 
of stagnation, if not of decline. There was no net\^ 
horizon looming befoie her, no fresh outlet for 
her dormant energy. A libel ation from such an 
impasse was her crying need. The onslaught from 
the West provided the necessary condition that 
compelled the race to wake up and make an effort 
to find its own self. Raja Rammohan Roy was 
chosen by the Mother to embody this great 
impulse, and be the fii'st resounding v oice of a new 
national aspiration. A pioneer and torchbearer, 
the Raja stood head and shoulders above his 
countrymen and gave a lead which helped not 
only to counteract the evils, rampant everywhere, 
but also opened their eves to a new vision of 
fi'eedom and harmony. His emotional Bengali 
heart welled up in a surge of love for his mother- 
land. But this love did not in any way narrow 
down the outlook of this great man. He had a 
rare mastery of the teachings ol all the religions 
of the world, and he realised fully that all religions 
aie but different ways of looking at the one self- 
same truth of this world. The growth of this wide 
outlook in him was not a little due to the Tantric 
discipline he had gone through and to his study 
of the sub'ime Upanishadic literature. It was 
not without meaning that Rammohan endeavoured 
to establish Mahanirvan Tantra as the Scripture 
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ol the Brahmo Samaj. The formulae and forms 
of the Samaj were borrowed from the Tantia. If. 
later, the orthodox members of it abandoned these 
Tantric ideas, many among them even now recite 
the Hymn to the Brahman which occurs in the 
^Mahanirvan Tantra. 

Rammohan’s idea of religious unisersalism 
tvas but the flotvering out in him of the genius of 
his race. The interfusion of cults that had been 
taking place in Bengal throughout is an idea of 
the innate .synthetic tendency of her mind. And 
Rammohan certainly .showed that tendency when 
he founded the Brahmo Samaj as a Societ\ of the 
worshijipers of the one God of all religions and 
all humanity. The Samaj was to be a place of 
puljlic meeting lor all men without distinctions, a 
place where all can join in a common -worship and 
adoration of the one and only God. The wor- 
shippers might belong each to his own religion 
and yet join in religious communion with the 
notaries of other faiths in order that such common 
worship and praser might strengthen all and help 
the tvorld to move more surely and more truly 
tot\ ards the centre of the uniA erse, the one Eternal 
and Immutable Being. This in modern times tvas 
the A-ery first call on India to awaken to the truth 
of the Spirit which is the essential aim of all 
religions, but which they haA'e not always cared to 
emphasise. And this was a more express attempt 
to AV'iden the sphere of that spiritual fellotvship 
of Avhich the foundation had been laid by the 
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Tantrics, the Buddhists and the Vaishnavas of old 
Bengal. 

Rammohan's exposition of the Upanishads and 
the Vedanta I'anked him as a Hindu of Hindus, 
typically Brahminical; his interpretation of the 
Shariat and the Hadis made the Muslims think, 
that he was one of their faith; and his arguments 
for Unitarian Christianity rrere taken to be those of 
a Christian rationalist. Such was the characteristic 
expression of a soul that understood the essential 
unity of all religions in the Lord. The spiritual in- 
fluence of the Brahnio Samaj mosement has been 
more subtle than apparent. It was, however, 
perceptible in the turn that the educated Indian 
mind took totvards the higher values of life, 
towards the spiritual treasures of their own 
country. Moreover, the educational and social re- 
forms that this mosement originated and inspired 
were the great starting-point of all that was done 
along these lines in later times. The Raja was 
the prime moser in so many directions! His 
famous letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
France revealed him as the fust champion of 
International Fellowship in modern times. All 
these ideas and activities as tvell as those that 
came after them broadened the outlook of the 
Indian people, freed and led their minds inta 
those fresh undertakings which culminated in a 
wonderful renaissance, incomparable in modern 
history. It is through them, indeed, that the 
Shakti of India has been preparing the country 
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for the greater future to which it is destined. And 
there is no gainsaying the fact that they helped to 
enlarge the tradition of cultural fraternity which 
it has been given to Bengal to foster through the 
ages as the r ery basis of all the higher endeavours 
of the race. 

^Vhatever he was in his inner life — and a 
Avide complex personality like his always baffles 
analysis — Rammohan's outstanding public tvork 
exhibited his Vedantic inclinations. It was from 
the Brahmo Samaj thought that Bengal recei\ed 
her first initiation into Vedanta in modern times, 
and thereby reA'i\ ed her sense of oneness wnth the 
whole of India. Indeed, Bengal needed it, needed 
the discipline of knowledge, so as to grotv in readi- 
ness for the taster synthesis of the future. 

But the motement could not keep to the 
original intention of the founder. Its mind 
became more active than its heart; and it was 
beti’ayed into a dryness of mere intellectualism 
making it necessary for the heart of Bengal to rise 
and take the field and give a lead. Keshab 
Chandra Sen tvas the next man to fulfil that need. 
He developed his Vaishnavic ardour through his 
contact with the great Bejoy Krishna Goswami; 
and his adoration of the Mother tvas intensified 
by his association with Sri Ramakrishna. His 
passionate cries like “Oh Thou Mother Divine! 
bind me svith Thy mercies”, may be mistaken for 
those of Ramprasad or Sri Ramakrishna. Many 
of his songs and sayings, as also his love for con- 
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gregaLional chant (kirtan), express the emotions 
o£ bhahti that surged in his heart. On the day 
Keshab laid the foundation of his Church of Netv 
Dispensation, a big Sankirtau party went round 
the streets of Calcutta singing the memorable 
song : 

"To grant sahation the merciful God lias 
sent his netv faith of Brahmoism. Lo! the gates 
of sahation arc wide open; He calls one and all; 
entrance through His gate is free; no one erer 
returns disappointed; the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the ignorant, all are equally welcome 
there. 

“Men and rvomen of all classes have an equal 
right : tvhoevcr truly loves God. the same shall be 
saved, there is no caste distinction here.” 

The voice of Keshab combined the profound 
messages of the East and the "SVest, and it accen* 
tuated the essential unity of the spiritual ex- 
periences of all countries. It was under his 
direction that the first complete translation of the 
Koran (with commentaries) from the original 
Arabic into Bengali was prepared and published. 
His admiration for Christ and his teachings was 
construed by many as a virtual profession of 
Christianity. Keshab was undoubtedly an eclectic 
and a reconciler. In whatever he said or did he 
was inspired by the fervent longing of his soul to 
establish peace and harmony, broadbased on the 
underlying unity of things. He believed that 
harmony would come for ever to this earth only 
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Bill!, ihc BitdilhuisiiA' Inaamtji xnrnicisiioiitt. c.'^m.is iliue 
hhttkk a'^sstu dt it im-ieir kettabt IkatllfiTibip. 
tfifuM tm f.’vietsd it% bio^d ba>i!Mui tliiie ]piak inti iW. 
sdacMeid «A Imdlti- aliboiaa^ m iiiio]i«.i[i<r<L^ 

ncte JtlH tils' time and ais e%en rarntr. ttiiduinv tn 
dictate thf^ “wis! aia-l 'ubiiisS. Ms. laf ilse wtels 
t<c-saaMir>- Tb' n-.'a 5 ntonsuled^e irotn tins Wc^t i»i"> 
•ipicadHSig tifil Ir iiad r fsc afCjtiiiied and. ^'‘s.nni- 
lated inw ^hts b''n.j cl -i>' 7ict And tliai cit»uld 
IK,! f*e dfone as 'bt race; did not Last a 

(CAOpietK uno'Lj sriwig d irs oi^n -■t;!! Th- 
Mothev, thf'tiv'f fTantCcii'cl HeJ-self beEoje her 
fhf^-itan cMl'Ji s T Ra^5rl>ln3. and gaie him the 
“'tiength to upheld 'h' ideals ut India bv li\ing 
them ia hi cf .i ,jie Indeed. Sii Ramakthhaa 
is the lii-i In jn<>d<-in times fo build nn the sure 
foundation cf a aiif t -u,ii n cf the Ditine. He 

the Paia Bratimdn of the Vedanta, and also 
the Para'ihal.ii of the Tannas: and he satr them 
in the inhnits of the One Reality, — a realisation 
V) important to the work that he had come to 
atromplish. He pursued one after another, and 
ruth the aridity of a neophyte, the three great 
forms of spiiitual discipline evolred in India, and 
f't en prartised the two other lit ing religions of the 
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world. And in e\ery one of them he tvon such 
unique \ictorjes as no seeker before him had 
achieAed in a single life. His heroic march along 
the most dangerous of the paths — that of the 
Tantras — ga\e him wonderful visions, sublimating 
experiences, and ultimately, the supreme realisa- 
tion of the Transcendent Maha-Shakti. He saw 
the mystery of creation unfolded before him. He 
heard the music of the inner worlds, their rh) thms 
and symphonies. He mastered the secrets of the 
supernatural powers. And he came out bright as 
gold, possessing spiritual knowledge of a very high 
order. The Vaishnavic discipline found in him 
a most devoted adherent. An absolute love for 
Krishna made him mad. And he approached Him 
through all the bhdvas (attitudes) to vrhich He 
responds. He became a Gopi brimming over with 
ecstatic emotions, and took pait in the mystic 
lilA with the divine Sweetheart. Seized by the 
mahdbhdva of Radha he became identified with 
her and the blissful fulfilment of his sddhand was 
when Krishna appeared before him and merged 
in his person. The next was his gigantic conquest 
in the Advaita practice, which he achieved by 
realising his identity with the Para-Brahman, the 
Absolute Existence, Consciousness and Bliss. “The 
soul was lost in the Self. Dualism was blotted out. 
Beyond word and beyond thought, he attained 
Brahman.” And he achiev'ed in a single day 
what had taken even his own spiritual guide no 
less than forty years. Sri Ramkrishna remained 
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in tliat .State for six whole months. — a \ evitable 
miracle. 

This realisation ai well as those he had had 
before made him a master of -Hindu -spiritual 
di-sciplines. Hr feii impelled tf> seek the ex- 
pcrieiices tiiat other religions had to offer. Ii was 
indeed utterh tlaring of him^a Brahmin b) caste 
and a priest — to have formally got initiated into 
Isla)n. He followed its customs like an orthodox 
I^Iuslim, ie23eaLing the name of Allah and per- 
forming his namaz regularly. In only three davs 
he had a sision of the Prophe:. and in no time 
realised the formless God of the Koran, only to 
find himself iden tilled with the Brahm.ui, tne gaal 
already -attained by Itini through his Advaitic 
ijn'actice, Ycai.s after. Sri Ramaktishna wanted to 
know the truth of Christianity. He first made 
himself acquainted wdth the teaching.s of Christ, 
and one cLay as he was looking at a picture of 
Aladoima he felt ovcnvhelmcd by the descent into 
him of a dotrnpour of heavenly effulgence radiated 
by the picture. The Hindu Brahmin ims now a 
follower of Ciirist. For three day.s he thought of 
nothing but Christ. On the fourth day the Son 
ol Man appeared before the child of the Divine 
Mother and took the latter into his bosom 
and became one wdth him. Christ merged in 
Ramakrishna and he had an immediate experience 
of Brahman with attributes. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
love for the Buddha requires no recapitulation. 
He regarded the Tathagata and the Christ as 
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incaina foils oi God And. ihe A,d\ditic reali^tion 
doci not mucii liom the Nusanic 

Jhis IS how Sii Ramakiishna foi the fiist 
tin’e m tht spiritual histoii of ’iiankind leahsed 
and piodaimed the luxmom, nai the unitj, of 
all rciioions the \ision oi tvhieh had eorae to him 
out oi a diicet and uiLuiine se^-ing of the One 
Re lilts in Its mans aspLcis knd it is this 
haimont foi whieh Bengal has been stilting' 
through the ages, because it is this that is to be 
the basis foi the still gieatei lehieiements of the 
laec in times to eume 

Sii Ramaktishius was i call upon, man to 
wake up and tuin lowaids God the Mothci — that 
IS how he called Him —not because nc is the Gud 
of anv particulu itligion bin bee mse he is the 
one God of all i dig ions ihi om souice of unity 
and harmom Iheie tan indeed be no suiei 
foundation for human fellowship tlign this gieat 
truth which was li\cd and inidiratcd by the 
God-man of Dakshnie'>wai 1 he Fiisonal and the 
Impersonal aspects eil ihf Supicine, even the 
paths of knowJedgt* aiul ihiouun h4se been 
difficult for mam snktis u> iinmrile BvU m 
the higher expcrituce ol Sii Ramakiishna they 
lost their separateness Iii his own woids: "The 
Personal and the Inijieisonal aie the sanip Being, 
like milk and les whiteness, oi tlie diaiHDTid and 
its lustre, or fhe seipcnl and its sinuosity. Jt is 
impossible to toncene ol tlie one without the 
other. The Didne Mothci and Brahman, are 
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one.” But he \s’as ah\a\s a child of the Mother. 
It was she in whom he li\ed, moted and had his 
being. He was in constant communion tvith her. 
He did nothing without Her sanction. He felt 
Her presence cvenssiicre and in eseruhing. He 
saw Her light in man, and saw the oneness of all 
humanity in the luminous world of the Mother. 
To awaken man to that light and thereby help 
him prepare for a greater life was the work for 
tvhich the Mother had brought Ramakrishna back 
to his physical consciousness from the state of 
trance in the transcendental region of the Absolute 
in which he had remained for six long months. 
The magic spell of his contact soon began 
to spread. The intellectuals, the Europeanised 
Indians or the orthodox pundits, who came to 
argue, remained to pray at the feet of this God- 
drunk unlettered Brahmin, captivated by his 
matchless wisdom and mastery of spiritual things. 
Even the guides who had been with him to help 
in his spiritual practices stayed on to imbibe 
more and more of the divine exhalations of his 
unique personality t\hich, as well as the universal 
character of his teachings, attracted people of all 
castes and sects who wended their way from far 
and near to the holy shrine of Dakshineswar. 
Indeed, to see and hear him was to be exalted in 
mind and heart and soul. Thus began a new era 
of spiritual fellowship, of which Sri Ramakrishna 
was the God-appointed inaugurator. But who was 
to proclaim to the world the message of the 
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Master? ^Vho tvas to be the apostle and exponent 
of his lofty teachings and the hero of action to 
make those teachings dynamic in the life of 
the nation and forge fresh links of a spiritual- 
cultural fellowship for the collective well-being of 
humanity? The Master himself prepared one for 
that work by pouring into him whatever strength 
he had. That one teas Vivekananda. 

Therefore that might) son of India, made all 
the more mighty by his Guru’s grace, thundered 
out to the tvorld the central message of the 
Vedanta “Thou art Thar’’. Never before "was 
there one tvho had spoken of the divinity of man 
with such an electrifying intensity of conviction 
as that soldier of the Light, that heaven-born 
hierophant of God. His tvas a soul of fire which 
was all the time burning to cast abroad the truths 
he had been taught by his Master, the truths he 
himself had gained by his amazing fapasyd. And 
were they not the same truths that India has 
preserved through the ages, so that they might be 
disseminated once again for the spiritual uplift 
of mankind? And tvas not Vivekananda their 
greatest exponent tvho tvon for India a glory that 
■cannot be compared to anything of its kind in ^ 
modern times? 

Vivekananda believed that man had inherent 
in him his own perfection, and that, to manifest 
it was the sole purpose of his existence. Nay, he 
saw in man the Brahman and like the Rishi in 
the Upanishad addressed the whole of humanity 
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as the children of immortal bliss. He realised the 
oneness of all religious experiences like his Master 
and declaied: “1 accept all religions that were in 
the past and worship them all. I tvorship God 
with ever) one of them, in whateter form they 
worship Him. 1 shall go to the mosque of a 
Muhammadan. I shah, enter the Christian church 
and kneel before the Crucifi-x; I shall enter the 
Buddhist temple, tvhere I shall take refuge in 
Buddha and his Late. I shall go into the forest 
and sit down in meditation with the Hindu, who 
is trying to sec the light which enlightens the 
heart of e\cr>one. Not onI\ shall I do all these. 
I shall keep my heart open for all that may come 
in the future. . . . The Bible, the \’'edas, the 
Koran and all other sacred books are so many 
pages, and an infinite number of pages remain 
yet to be unfolded. I would leave my heart open 
for all of them.” Once he told an American 
audience that he had come not to comert 
them into Hinduism but to make them better 
Christians. 

Yet his luminous interpretation of the 
Vedantic standpoint in spirituality attracted 
seekers from every part of the world, who formed 
the first nucleus of a world-fellowship based on 
the intrinsic unity of man in the Spirit. Whether 
it was America or England or the Continent, 
wherever he went, people of all classes flocked to 
him only to be illumined in their soul by a new 
light. Spiritual India, reawakened after a long 
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sleep, spoke through him her message of the 
div ine heritage of man; and the materialistic ^Vest 
bowed its head before the majesty and sublimity 
■of that message. The holy land of the Mother 
became thus a place of pilgrimage for many of 
those children of Europe who came in contact 
■with the Stvami's magnetic personality. One of 
those n ho tvere fired by his spiritual idealism tras 
that wonderful ■woman. Sister Nisedita, who made 
India her home and lived and worked for her 
with a rare devotion and an unparalleled insight 
into Indian culture and thought. It was a new 
form of cultural confraternit) that grew under 
the dynamic influence of Vhekananda. It showed 
how a true, inner understanding of India could 
promote an intimate relation with her. “This 
time India is to be centre of a world-wide spiritual 
awakening”, said the great Swami. Those, there- 
fore, who tvere to prepare themselves for it must 
know what India truly was. Hence began the 
steady influx into India of her admirers and 
devotees from distant countries, who wanted to 
join with her children in a common endeavour to 
drink at the fountain of eternal wisdom discovered 
by the fathers of the race. It is a response to the 
call of human fellowship that India had ever 
extended to the world. 

Vivekananda thought that in order to be the 
harbinger of that new age of the Spirit, India must 
herself be great again in her soul. She must 
regain possession of her inner riches. She must 
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revision the past in its true perspective and cull 
from it whatc\er was likely to contribute to the 
re-crcation of her future. The Swami proclaimed 
his prophetic vision thus: “The fiat has gone 
fordi, India must rise.” “None can resist her 
more; never is she going to sleep any more; no 
outisard powers can hold her back any more; for 
the infinite giant is rising to hci feet.” His 
command tv as: “Our children must knotv from 
their \crv birth that their lives are dedicated to 
their motherland.” And the first thing for them 
to do is to know what exactly is the soul of India, 
the source of her vitality. The fiery words of the 
Swami were: “IV'hen the life-blood is strong and 
pure, no disease germ can live in the body. Our 
life-blood is spirituality. If it flows clear, pure 
and vigorous, everything is right; political, social, 
any other material defect, even the poverty of the 
land will be all cured if that blood is pure.” 
“The banner of the spiritual cannot be raised too 
high in this country. In it alone is salvation.” 

Renunciation of ego, service of God in man, 
love of humanity, establishment of peace on earth, 
and the discovery of harmony in everything, were 
the high aims with which Vivekananda founded 
the Math and the Mission in the name of his 
Master. They have since grown and expanded 
into an immense network of organisations of social 
and spiritual service spread all over the world. It 
is in these centres that seekers of all castes, creeds 
and races congregate and share a common life of 
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inner quest. But Vhekananda’s influence has 
e\en been something much deeper and wider. 
Here, there and evei7where he still lives amongst 
us as a subtle elevating force, an inextinguishable 
fire which it is difficult not to be caught by. In 
the words of Sri Aurobindo: “We perceive his 
influence still working gigantically, we know not 
well how, we know not tvell where, in something 
that is not yet formed, something leonine, grand, 
intuitisc, upheaving that has entered the soul of 
India and w'c say, ‘Behold, Visekananda still lives 
in the soul of his Mother and in the souls of her 
children’.”^ This is how that mighty son of India 
sowed the seeds of a larger fellowship in the 
hearts of her children. His ^vas not, just as they 
never were either Rammohan’s or Keshab’s or 
Ramakrishna’s, a nan'ow creed, a cramped 
religious or social dogma, a petty exclusive 
patriotism. He represented all that is radiantly 
noble and large and universal, all that is 
harmonious and beautiful and beneficently robust 
and porverful in man. He stood for the service of 
God in man, irrespective of all outer denomi- 
national distinctions. His soul knew a boundless 
embrace and his wide heart bled — ^literally bled — 
for all who were poor and lowly, depressed 
and distressed. What loftier strains of spiritual 
humanism have ever been heard, what surer 
foundations of human solidarity and fellowship 


* Sri Aurobindo, Bankint-Tilak-Dayananda, p. 49. 
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•ever laid in this, our ivorld of mutual hates and 
animosities, of mean parochial interests and 
bigoted individual and communal rivalries than in 
the following words of the Swami? “I have lost 
all wish for my salvation; may I be born again and 
again and suffer thousands of miseries so that I 
may worship the onlv God that exists, the onl)' 
God I believe in, the sum-total of all souls, — and 
above all my God the wicked, my God the 
miserable, my God the poor of all races, of all 
species is the special object of my worship. 
He who is the high and the low, the saint and 
the sinner, the god and the worm. His wor- 
ship, the visible, the knowable, the real, the 
omnipresent; break all other idols. In whom 
there is neither past life nor future birth, nor 
death nor going nor coining, in whom we always 
have been and always will be one. Him worship; 
break all other idols.” i 

i 


III 

Almost immediately after Vivekananda’s pass- 
ing away, Bengal, as if by a galvanic shock, leapt 
into a new impulse and expressed it in the out- 
burst of 1905. The immediate cause of it, how- 
ever, was only an occasion for the Mother to 
reveal Herself to her children and inspire them 
to dedicate themselves at the altar of their country’s 
freedom. Whatever might have been the way 
or ways in which they responded to this call, 
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the tact is there that the) made a passionate 
endeatour to libeiate their motherland from the 
foreign ) oke. Besides, there tvas a deeper intention 
in all that the) did. The) wanted the freedom of 
India not that she might detelop and prosper 
materiall) only, but that she might be great again 
in the Spirit so as to be able to deli\ er her message 
to humanity and lead it to its dixine goal. And 
to that end they were stirred by the mantra 
which Bankimchandra, the prophet of spiritual 
patriotism, satr and uttered in a rare moment of 
inspiration. Bankim gate through Bande Mdtaram 
the vision of the Mother, the Shakti of India, that 
tos touchsafed to him, and “in a single day a 
whole people had been converted to the religion 
of patriotism.” ‘ It i^ by this mantra that Bengal 
worshipped the Mother and imoked her strength 
to go forth and conquer. It is by the magic of 
this word that the entire race was fired into a 
common seeking and a common striving. Hindus 
and Muslims uttered it in one \ oice, and they did 
so with all the depth and intensity of their soul. 
E\en Hindus xvere raoxed to tears xvhen that 
intrepid patriot, Maulxi Liakat Hussain, xx'ould 
cry out this national mantra and go on repeating 
it so many times over again. Soon it set ablaze 
the whole of the country and gate it a foretaste 
■of liberty. Thus, the felloxvship for the attain- 
ment of a common goal, into xx'hich Bengal was 


Sri .Anrobindo, Baukim-Tilak-Dayananda, p. 14. 
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united by this mantra, began to grow all o^e^ 
India, fostered by the force of the word itself. 
The children of the Mother uttered it only to be 
caught by its animating spell. And in that cry 
of the soul, the oneness and unity of India became 
articulate once again. 

But the movement was not a mere political 
one. There was a spiritual side to it; as, in a 
sense, it incarnated the true renascent spirit of 
Bengal. The cult of Shakti is the cult of her soul. 
It flowed as an unfailing sap and sustenance in all 
Rammohan’s giant undertakings, it assumed a 
more \ibrant, if somewhat \ague and indefinite 
expression in Keshab, and then in Sri Ramakrishna 
it blazed forth into a splendour of creative 
and constructive potver. Vhekananda, though a 
\'cdantin in his soul, had his heart full of the 
Mother, and whate\er he did was by the strength 
of Kali that his Master had instilled into him. 
The youths of Bengal adored the same Shakti, 
first, in the form of their oivn land, then in the 
image of India, regarding Her as the conscious 
emanation of the Di\inc Mother; and ivhen She 
revealed herself to them, they consecrated them- 
seh'cs at her feet and did what they thought 
ivould bring about the realisation of India’s, 
destiny. Indeed, they saw the Mother, so vividly 
described by Bankim, the Mother as she was in 
the glorious past, as she is in the sorrowful 
present, and as she will be in the more glorious 
future. This sharing of a common vision of the 
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Mother by a t\hole people Ras undoubtedly a 
step lorRard on the path to a larger fellowship in 
the future. That there was a divine guidance 
behind the motement was the intuition of one 
who saw far into the depth of things and declared : 
“Nationalism is a religion that has come to India 
horn God”^ and that “there is a great Power at 
work to help India; and we arc doing what it bids 
us”.“ It is in this tision of Bengal that lies the 
inward meaning of the movement of 1905. And 
it is this again that must be undei stood if a correct 
estimate is to be made of Rhat Bengal did to 
advance the political pi ogress of India. 

Most of those who were connected with the 
leadership of this movement were themselves 
earnest seekers of God, disciples of well-known 
spiritual leaders of the time, and were endowed 
^vith an insight into the soul of India. Each of 
' them R'as a veritable dynamo of force and inspira- 
tion, burning with a whole-hearted love for his 
motherland. The youths of Bengal gathered 
round them, caught the contagion of that love, left 
their hearths and homes and v\ent out in quest 
of the Mother. ^Vhat these leaders said and wrote 
about the cultuie and civilisation of the ‘Eternal 
and Timeless India’, about her problems and the 
Ways in w^hich they were to be approached and 
solved created a wonderful literature which put 
its indelible stamp on the mind of the people. 

* Speeches of Aurobindo Gliose, p 10 

‘im, p 32. 
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Indeed, the Bande Mdtaram, the Karmayogin, the 
many Bengali journals — ^were no mere periodicals 
but living e\angels of profound truths that 
ennoble and exalt, guide and mould. These 
writings helped in the grotvth of a coraman 
national consciousness, and made the people 
realise that they ts'ere one in the indisisible unity 
of India and that the solution of her problems 
must be attempted by all of them together. And 
as this feeling deepened in them they began to 
be more and more united in their strhing 
towards the attainment of their common goal, — 
the re-enthronement of the Mother in her own 
temple. And where can that temple be but in 
the hearts of her children? 

Nor was this awakening confined to spiritual 
and political spheres only. Its breath bletv 
through the creations of the artistic and literary 
genius of the race, the former achiesing at one 
bound, as it tverc, a startling originality and depth 
of self-expression in the tvorks of the Bengal 
painters, and the latter uttering itself in the 
ocean-roll of Bankim’s prose and the dreamy dis- 
.solving music and mystic lyricism of Tagore’s 
poetry, Bankim was the seer-prophet of the neiv 
awakening and in his writings he made a vigorous 
attempt to recapture the ancient ideals of the race 
and restate them from a rationalistic standpoint. 
Tagore was the master-singer of the age. But both 
of them, besides being fathers of a literature of 
matchless excellence, w'ere the fore-runners of the 
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greater era that tvas to come in the future. “Both 
show an increasing return to the Indian spirit in 
tresh forms; both are the \oices of the dawn, seek 
more than they find, suggest and are calling for 
more than the) ctoke.”‘ “The poetry of Tagore 
otses its sudden and universal success to this 
advantage that he gi\es us more of this discovery 
and fusion (of the truth and reality of the spirit 
in man and in things and the insistence on life) of 
which the mind of our age is in quest than any 
other creath e rvriter of the time. His work is a 
constant music of the overpassing of the borders, 
a chant-filled realm in which the subtle sounds 
and lights of the spirit give new meanings to the 
finer subtleties of life.”* It was this vision of his 
by which Tagore was able to interpret in forms 
of surpassing beauty the abiding truths of the past 
of India. Nature chose him as the one man in 
history to recehc for his poetry the unstinted 
homage of the whole of mankind during his life- 
time. The poet of India became the poet of the 
world, — a fact which has certainly helped forward 
the cause of India’s cultural fellowship with 
humanity, to the growth of which the substantial 
contribution of the Bengal artists also deseiwes an 
honourable mention. These pioneer-artists tried 
almost with immediate success to give a visual 
expression to the immortal spirit of India. They 
revived the splendid traditions of the ancient 

* Sri Aurobindo, The Renaissance in India, p. 65. 

’ Sri Aurobindo in Aiya, vol. VI, p. 440. 
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masters, and their works reflect the aesthetic genius 
of the race. “The whole power oi' the Bengal 
artists springs from their deliberate choice of the 
spirit and hidden meaning in things rather than 
their form and surface meaning as the object to 
be expressed. It is intuithe and its forms are the 
t cry rhythm of its intuition, they have little to do 
Avith the metric formalities de\ ised by the 
observing intellect; it leans oter the finite to dis- 
cover its suggestions of the infinite and in- 
expressible; it turns to outward life and natui'e to 
found upon it lines and colours, rhythms and 
embodiments which will be significant of the other 
life and other nature titan the physical which all 
that is merely outward conceals. This is the 
eternal motive of Indian art.”^ Art-historians are 
of opinion that the Ajanta masters, at least some 
of them, were Bengalis. The influence of Ajanta 
on the neo-Bengal School of Painting, of which 
Abanindranath Tagore is the founder, might be 
taken to be a return of the race to its old aesthetic 
intuition. Students of this School are now at the 
head of many art-institutions in India. Its works 
have received the best of praises everywhere in 
the world. On seeing the famous painting 
“Buddha carrying the kid” by Nandalal Bose, 
shown in an exihibition at Geneva, a Swiss critic 
remarked: "I see behind this picture a great 
civilisation.” The contributions of Sister Nivedita 


* The Renaissance in India, p. 62. 
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and E. B. Ha\ ell Lo the growth of this School sliall 
never be forgotten. Their interpretation of 
India’s art and cultural history is as deep as it 
is illuminating. 

There svas \et another aspect of this 
atvakening. A nation cannot progress without a 
sound system of education. The ideals of the 
race, as rediscovered bv its modern seers, had to 
be inculcated upon the youths. The foreign 
5} stem of education, then in \ogue, being found 
inadequate to meet the demands of an enlarging 
life and thought, it was felt that a system must be 
e\ oh ed which tvould take into account tlie innate 
inclinations of the people, its own culture and 
traditions. Endeavours began, therefore, to be 
made in that direction, and these, like the literary 
and spiritual, were gaining ground before the 
actual manifestation of the new spirit in the politi- 
cal sphere. Indeed, Ramniohan, Keshab and 
Vivekananda, had each his own ideas about the 
ways in which the training of the >oung should be 
devised. And they made some beginnings, too, 
totvards the materialisation of those ideas. The 
later leaders of the country had also their schemes 
and plans which they tried to carry out with much 
boldness and enthusiasm; and their work w'as not 
without its lesson for the future reconstruction of 
the nation. 

Poet Tagore, however, gave in his own way 
a new form to this impulse. He realised the utter 
hollowness of the existing educational system and 
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Started at Santiniketan a school — unique of its 
kind — ^where in an atmosphere of freedom, joy, 
peace and beauty of Nature children might be 
helped to grow into the fullness of their per- 
sonalities. With this school as the nucleus was 
undertaken that far-sighted educational venture 
u hich n as to det elop into an international univer- 
sit) . The terrible de\ astation caused by the Great 
^Var of 1914 mo\ed the Poet into thinking that 
the study and appreciation of each other’s culture 
might promote mutual understanding among the 
nations and pave the way to a deeper unity in the 
collective life of mankind. He, therefore, 
rechristened his school into Visva-Bharati with 
the express object of helping “East and West to 
meet there in a common fellowship of study, and 
thereby ultimately to strengthen the fundamental 
condition of s\orld-peace through the establish- 
ment of free communication of ideas between the 
two hemispheres. It is to be a centre of Culture 
ivhere research into and study of the religion, 
literature, history, science, and art of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jaina, Islamic, Sikh, Christian and 
other cultures of Asia may be pursued along with 
the culture of the West, with that simplicity in 
externals which is necessary for true spiritual 
realisation, in amity, good fellowship and co-opera- 
tion between the thinkers and scholars of both 
Eastern and Western countries, free from 
antagonism of race, nationality, creed or caste, and 
in the name of the One Supreme Being who is 
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Shantam, Shhani, Achaiuini.”^ Explaining the 
name the Poet tvrote in Sanskrit: '"yatra visxia)n 
bliavaty eka-nidam" (where the whole world linds 
its common shelter). “Vista-Bharati,” in the 
words of the Poet again, “represents India tvherc 
she has her wealth of mind which is for all. \lsva- 
Bharati acknowledges India’s obligation to offer 
to others the hospitality of her best culture and 
India’s right to accept from others their best. It 
is India’s imitation to the world, her offer of 
sacrifice to the highest truth of man.’’- 

Eminent scholars and indologists of all 
countries, deeply impressed by this noble ideal 
and by the sincerity tvilh which it tvas pro- 
claimed, began to pour in along with a constant 
stream of students, \isitors and tisiting professors, 
who passed months and >ears at Visva-Bharati in 
pursuit of their respecthe subjects for trhich 
proper facilities were made arailable. They lived 
there a common corporate life and by sharing its 
simplicities with Indians imbided more and more 
of the Indian spirit. Not to speak of those two 
noble-hearted Englishmen, Wyllie Pearson and 
Charlie Andrews, ivho expressed their love for 
Tagore and his country by making Santiniketan 
their home, world-famous orientalists like Sylvain 
Levi of France, Mark Winternitz of Czecho- 
slovakia, Sten Konow of Noiway, Carlo Formichi 
of Italy, Julius Germanus of Hungary, James 

' Visva-Bharati Bolletin No. 12. 

' Ibid. 
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Pratt of America, and Poure-a-Davoud of Persia, 
responded to the call of Visva-Bharati. These as 
ivell as scholars from Europe and America, from 
different parts of India and Asia, from Tibet, 
China, Japan, Indonesia, Ceylon, Burma have by 
their adherence to a common ideal built vip at 
Santiniketan a new tradition of cultural fellotvship 
that will go down in history as a unique phenom- 
enon of international confraternity in the world 
of creatue research. The eminent Chinese sa\ant 
Tan Yun-Shan, the Founder-Director of the Sino- 
Indian Cultural Society, became the Poet’s 
collaborator in starting the Chinese section of 
Visra-Bharati, ivhich now possesses a fine hall and 
a Chinese library, the bi^est in the whole world 
outside China, where Chinese and Indian scholars 
are exploring literary evidences of the old 
cultural bonds between their countries. Indeed, 
to renetv this friendship has for many years been 
the chief mission of Prof. Tan; and he believes 
with all his heart that the new w'orld of freedom 
and peace will come into being through the joint 
efforts of China and India. 

But research is not the only activity of Visva- 
Bharati. Its academic and art sections promote 
cultural fellowship no less remarkably. They 
also atti'act students from different parts of India 
and even from abroad. By participating in a 
common quest of knowledge and beauty, these 
learners help the growth of a confraternity which 
is an outstanding feature of the institution. A 
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new School o£ Art has de\ eloped there under the 
guidance of Nandalal Bose. The impressions that 
Nandalal had of the art of China and other coun- 
ti'ies when he visited them have been absorbed by 
him into the native genius of his own art so much 
so that when they emerge into expression in his 
work they bear the distinctive stamp of the artist's 
own originalit). The wotk of Nandalal and 
largely that of his School is marked by power, 
freedom and clarit). Many Art Schools in India 
are in the charge of the successful students of 
Visva-Bharati. In dancing, new forms have been 
evolved out of a blending of the existing Indian 
and Oriental stjles. In music also many new 
turns hav e been giv en to the old techniques. The 
woik of the Visva-Bharati for the reclamation of 
the neighbouring villages has levived the old 
spirit of co-operation on which all the glory of 
rural India was built. This is how the educational 
venture of Tagore oilers to the world its greatest 
gift, a marvellous ideal of cultural fellowship. 
Indeed, Visva-Bharati is to the Bengal of to-day 
what Nalanda was to her in the past. 

Bengal has been ever open to all wholesome 
influences from outside. The impact of the ^Vest 
quickened her into the discovery of her own self 
and its immense powers and potentialities; and as 
she discovered them, she began to receive into her 
ovvm being new ideas from Europe and adapt them 
to the creation of fresh forms in the world of her 
life and culture. This process could be perceived 
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in her social and political life, in her literary 
efforts, but more prominently in her scientific 
undertakings to n'hich she, with the rest of 
India, ivas largely inspired by Europe. The dis- 
co^ cries of Jagadish Chandra Bose are a colossal 
contribution by an Indian mind in the domain of 
Science. Starting from the conceptions of Western 
Science Jagadish Chandra rvent beyond their 
scope and saw in inert Matter essentially the same 
pulsation of life as is more clearly discernible in 
the animal. It rvas a secret that Nature, the 
Mother of things, revealed to a son of Bengal. The 
work of other tvcH-known scientists of Bengal is 
also considerable. Science, therefore, no less than 
art, has proved to be another cohesive factor in the 
cultural fellowship of India, and of the world in 
general. And rvhen we look at the developing 
language and literatme of Bengal we find a most 
tangible testimony of her contact tvith many cul- 
tures. It has been enriched by elements from 
almost all the major languages of India, and of 
countries far beyond her borders. All these 
elements the Bengali language has absorbed into 
its own body and it has become in the hands of 
its modern makers one of the most progressive 
languages of the rvorld. 

But this power of assimilation Bengal seems 
to-day to have lost to some extent, because of her 
tendency — a deplorable tendency — to deviate 
from her own line of development. The ideals 
for which India has stood through the ages, and 
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which her sons have so gloriously vindicated in 
her recent past, appear to-day to be dimmed, if 
not covered over by extrinsic influences, in her 
national consciousness. The leaders of the move- 
ments subsequent to the first uprising of 1905 
have not cared to re-affimi India’s own ideals to 
the country, far less to indicate the path towards 
their attainment. These movements have more 
or less proceeded along Western lines under a 
Aery thin disguise, and having no roots in the 
undying spirit of the race. The result is that 
Bengal in her collects e life stands to-day arrested 
in her advance, undecided and hesitant. Dazed 
by the glamour of imported ideas, beset with forces 
of disintegration, she presents the pitiable picture 
of a perplexed, self-divided derelict. Will 
materialism save and satisfy her soul? Will 
economics or politics, hoAvever sound or humane, 
restore her to her ancient greatness? 'Will an 
ethical ideal redeem and exalt her? None of 
these means are likely to axail, for they all have 
their birth in the dim ignorance of a seeking 
mind, not in the steady light of true knowledge. 
It is only by turning to her soul, by unsealing the 
perennial tvell-spring of her own spiritual powers, 
by recreating herself from within, by receiving 
light from beyond the frontiers of her groping 
mind tlrat she can rise to her full stature and 
assume her destined role in the new Avorld of 
tomorroAv. 

A dccisi\c turn inward, an intense spiritual 
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seeking, is, therefore, the crying need. Spirituality 
— a ■virile, conquering and dynamic spirituality — 
is the only solution. If it is to be great again, the 
race must rekindle its inherent aspiration towards 
the Spirit. That inner fire must flame up again. 
All cultural upheavals in India have always been 
inspired by this dominant urge of her soul. Cul- 
ture is that which prepares man for a greater life. 
And true fellowship is that which makes man 
realise his unity with others in a common effort 
to achieve that end. But fellowship acquires its 
highest meaning w hen it is not only enlarged but 
also deepened, so that it might be an integration 
of awakened souls towards the building up of a 
perfect community which can come into being 
only through the collective growth of man into a 
higher consciousness, a diviner nature. 

It has already been shown how in her past 
Bengal has gone through the various spiritual 
disciplines lor the inner regeneration of her racial 
being. In recent times also she, along with the 
rest of India, has tried to relive those ancient 
experiences so as to be ready for a higher destiny. 
The early attempt of the Brahmo Samaj move- 
ment was predoininandy Vedantic, though not 
without a Tantric leanir^. Keshab’s Vaishnavic 
heart burst into kirtans; and he was more ex- 
pressly a worshipper of the Mother. The Sri 
Ramakrishna movement established the openess 
of religious experiences; but the soul of it was a 
child of the Mother; and Viv'^ekananda sought to 
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apply Vedanta to the practical problems of life. 
Through her political endea\ours the country 
adored the Mother again. In his philosophical 
outlook and in die prose writings through iv^hich 
he expressed it, Tagore evinced the Vedantic bent 
of his mind; although his poetr> is pervaded with 
the stveetness and fertour of a Vaishnavic heart. 
The art of Bengal mirrors her soul’s mystic per-' 
ception of the beauty and tvonders of the ivorld 
of the Spirit, the intangible grace and glory of 
the gods and goddesses. Thus the cultures of 
Vedanta, Tantra and Vaishnasism, of knotr- 
ledge, ivill and detotion, hate flowed in a single 
stream, as it were, in order to fertilise the mind, 
soul and heart of India. And etery modern 
movement ivorth the name has directly or 
indirectly been nourished by one or all o'f these 
streams. It is to be remarked that a very signifi- 
cant feature of all these motements is a constant 
insistence on the acceptance of Life and its values 
and a definite discouragement of the othenvorldly 
attitude. They also try to show the fundamental 
unity of all religions and their chief concern is 
the truth of the Spirit and never the externals 
by w'hich religions are knot\n to-day. 

This is the beginning, however faint and 
inchoate, of a neiv era of spiritual seeking. And 
Bengal must come out of her present welter of 
uncertain tendencies and prepare herself for it. 

The way to the supreme Perfection that is to 
come to man in the future lies in a completer 
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synthesis of all the spiritual experiences of the 
race which so far ha\'e separately or in imperfect 
combinations helped, forward its progress towaids 
the goal. But man, as he is to-day, is not the last 
word of his teiTestrial existence. He has a higher 
destiny to fulfil, a gi'eatcr life to attain. And this 
he will do, this godlike Life will be his, through 
the divinisation of his mind, life and body, to be 
brought about by an integral spiritual self-culture, 
and by the answering descent into him of a 
new Light from abore. The Vedic mystics had 
glimpses of this higher Light. Sri Aurobindo 
to-day sees it in all its supernal plenitude. He 
secs it descending on the earth to effectuate the 
inevitable change in her consciousness. It is that 
creative potver of God — called by Sri Aurobindo 
the Supermind — ts'hich is decreed to be active in 
the earth and evolve out of man the Superman, 
ct en as man has et ol\ cd out of the animal. Man, 
as he rises into this consciousness will change into 
ihe gnostic being who will ]i\e in Harmony, 
Peace and Unity for etcr and for ever. These 
gnostic beings tvill form a peifect spiritual com- 
munity. Sri Aurobindo says that conditions in 
earth-nature are tending towards this consumma- 
tion. He, therefore, calls upon humanity, 
re-echoing the ancient rik: 

“Arise, O Souls, ari.se! Strength has come. 

Darkness has passed atva)’ — the Light is 
arrh'ingl ’ 
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This is a call to the largest fellotvship in the 
luminous world of the Spirit, totvards which man 
has been progiessing in his evolution, led b} the 
kindly hand of the unseen Guide. 
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Dineslichandra Sen, Durgachandra Sanyal, Enamul 
Huq, E. B. Havell, Harapiasad Sastri, H. D. 
Sankalia, J. Burgess, J. Fergusson, J. C. French, 
James H. Cousins, J. Samaddar, J. Woodroff, Kalidas 
Nag, Kaliprasanna Das-Gupla, Kshitiniohan Sen, M. 
Ziauddin, Mukul Dey, Nalinikanto Bhattashali, 
Nolini Kanta Gupta, Nagendrauath Vasu, Nandalal 
Bose, O. C. Gauguh', Probodcliandra Bagchi, Percy 
Brow’n, P. C. Paul, Pramathanath Mukhopadhj-aj'a, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Rameshchandra Mazumdar, 
Rajanikanto Chakravarty, Ramesh Basu, Rakhaldas 
Banerji, Radhagovindo Nath, Radhakumud Mukherji, 
Rejaul Karim, Sister Nivedita, Sri Aurobindo, Stella 
Kramrisch, S. Jagadiswaran, Saratchandra Das, 
Sw'ami Jagadiswarananda, Sw'ami Nirvedananda, 



CULTURAL FELLOWSHIP OF BENGAL 


S\Aanii Saradananda, Sv\anii, Vivekananda, Ta-i 
Yun-Shan, Tomonashchandra D.is Gupta, V. C. 
Smith, Wazed Ali. 

Literature : Ballads of Bast Bengal, Cliaitan\a 
Chaut4miita, Chattanya Bh&gavat, Kavikankan 
Cbandz, Mangal Kdvya, Vatshnav Paddvah, old 
Bengali, Buddhist, Tantric and Sahajiya literatures. 
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